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EVEN years ago, in an article bearing the above title ' there ap- 
peared a certain amount of evidence calculated to substantiate 
the belief that for nearly half a century after the publication of his 
Propalladia (1517) the practice of Torres Naharro was the para- 
mount influence in the Spanish drama, an influence greater than 
that of Encina, and possibly as wide, if not as deep, as that of the 
Celestina.2 It is now possible to marshall further information, 
partly derived from newly discovered or newly printed sixteenth- 
century texts. 

In the preceding article the relationship between Torres Naharro 
and Encina was discussed, with the conclusion that each one at 
some time underwent the influence of the other, Torres Naharro 
that of Encina early in his career, in the Didlogo del Nacimiento, 
Encina that of Torres Naharro in the Pldcida y Vitoriano, a play 
of his second manner. Very often the influence of Encina appears 
to some degree in plays otherwise dominated by the technique of 
Torres Naharro. The reverse, it would seem, is not nearly so often 
true. Recently Professor Crawford described Salazar’s Egloga de 
Breno*® as probably one of the earliest imitations of Juan del En- 
cina, placing its first performance, on excellent evidence, in Decem- 
ber, 1511.4 In this playlet, when Carmeno and Briseno are looking 


for the despairing and fainting lover, one of them exclaims awk- 
wardly: 


Es aquel que esté allf echado (581) 


1 Homenaje a Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1930, II, 437-468. | 
? Incidentally, Fernando de Rojas owned a copy of the Propalladia, as appears | 

from his testament, dated April 3, 1541. Cf. RFE, XVI (1929), 381, nr. 20. 
* Reprinted by H. R. Heaton, RHi, LXXII (1928), 76 ff. 
* Cf. HR, IV (1936), 280 ff. 
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the exact words spoken by Galterio when he and Dandario find the 
swooning and equally desperate Aquilano in Torres Naharro’s 
Comedia Aquilana.’ In both plays the searchers, wondering if the 
hero is dead, touch him and restore him to consciousness. The 
line and the situation are perhaps not definitely significant enough 
to allow a safe conclusion. It would place the composition and 
perhaps an edition of the Aquilana before 1511, which is not im- 
possible, and would show in the Egloga de Breno not only one of 
the earliest instances of Encina’s influence, but also, along with the 
Egloga ynterlocutoria (before or in 1511), some of the first traces of 
Torres Naharro’s. 

A recent edition of the anonymous Comedia Ypolita,® Valencia, 
1521, from the British Museum copy, has made that wretched play 
more readily accessible. In its main lines it follows the Celestina, 
but H. Mérimée, influenced perhaps by the title (the hero’s name 
is Ypélito),’ the division in 5 cenas and the pié quebrado, called it 
a play “ot l’influence de Torres Naharro est sensible.” * Closer 
examination reveals some reminiscences from the much-imitated 
third act of the Aquilana. As the gardeners find Aquilano, able 
with all his weakness to describe his love in complicated tirades, 
thus Solento and Jacinto find their master Ypélito: 


O cémo se a amortecido; 
O cémo en todo desmaya! (231 f.); 


and thus Ypélito, reviving, launches into praise of his lady with an 
elaborate invocation: 


De Florinda soy vencido 
clara estrella, 
de las mujeres mds bella . . . (295 ff.) 


The Comedia Grassandora,® by Juan Uzeda de Septilveda, opens 
with an introito in Torres Naharro’s manner, with situations and 
verbal reminiscences from the Agquilana,!® the Himenea," the 


5 Vol. II, p. 293. All references are to the Propalladia, ed. Cafiete-Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Madrid, 1880-1900. 

6 By Ph. E. Douglass, Philadelphia, 1929. 

7 The ‘lost’ Comedia Clariana, printed in Valencia in 1522, has a hero Clareo, 
in love with a lady named Clariana. Only chance can show whether this play, 
with its somewhat Naharresque title, is indebted to any part of the Propalladia. 

8 L’art dramatique 4 Valencia, Toulouse, 1913, p. 113 ff. 

Reprinted by H. C. Heaton, RHi, LX XII (1928), 1-75. 

10 Compare 

y a dar brincos capatetas 
que espante a todo el lugar (47 f.) 


4 
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Calamita,” the Serafina," and the Trofea. Grassandor, the hero,“ 
in love with Florisenda, has two cowardly servants (borrowed from 
the Celestina or the Himenea, or both), Calfurnio and Rodano, the 
latter a suitor of Florisenda’s attendant Sabina. It takes two acts 
to get a letter to Florisenda and an answer from her." The third 
act supplies the third ingredient (with the Celestina) of what might 
almost be called a standard formula, Encina. The hero, driven to 
desperation by the lady’s reply, reproaches Fortune as did King 


and Aquilana II, 233: 


Un Dios salve tan complido 
Que abarque medio lugar. 
1 Compare the assault-scene: 
y saltaoslo en aquella yjada (74 ff.) 
and Himenea II, 10 f.: 


Déjom’ ir encima della . . . 
% Compare: tyra coces como mulo . . . (77) and Calamita II, 129: Yo dar 
coces como mulo . . . ; or, missing the pun in the original (as did Cafiete): 
que quieren representar 
vn diabro de comedia 
and Calamita II, 130: 
Que os hiciese sabidores 
Dun diabro de benedia (r. beuedia) 
Mas cro que no son comedia . . . 
48 Compare the tussle (86 ff.) and Serafina I, 135; or 
Vuelbese de cara mi 
regafiando como vn mulo.. . 
and Serafina I, 137: 
La boba se vuelve en tanto 
Como perra regafiada .. . 
“ Compare the tearful picture of the deceased Marina by Uzeda: 
o marinacha 
hin que en ti no auie vna tacha . . . (115 ff.) 


and by Torres Naharro I, 225 f.: 
iQuién te touiese, Marina .. . 

8 The name is borrowed from the Amadis de Gaula, as perhaps also that of 
the physician Brandassed (Brandasidel?). 

16 The argumento declares that the servants quarrel over the rewards for this 
feat, that an alguacil then interferes and they are killed, but the play is silent about 
all this. Calfurnio’s speech on the evils of the palace curiously recalls the Tine- 
Uaria (I, 410), the Capitulo III, the Sdtira and the Jacinta (II, 82 ff.) and in the 
style even the Aquilana (II, 295). 
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Bermudo in the Aquilana."” He refuses to heed Tristdn’s advice, 
inspired in part by Felicina’s in the Aquilana,'* and‘ rushes into the 
wilderness reciting a lamentacién more or less remembered from 
Aquilano’s.'® There the two shepherds Curcido and Fileno, having 
roused themselves from sleep, exchanged a selection of somewhat 
garbled pullas*® and declared their satisfaction in their humble 
lot,” mistake the wandering lover for a ghost and exorcise him with 


1” Compare 1393 ff. and Aquilana II, 303. 
18 Compare: 
y no llores 
apocado hombre en amores . . . (1418 f.) 


and Aquilana II, 255: 
Pues no llores 
Pusillanimo en amores . . 


19 Compare 


No anden mis pies por poblado 
ni caminen entre gentes . . . (1473 ff.) 


and Aquilana II , 250: 


Salga la voz de mis dientes 
Sin temer vanos ultrajes, 
Vaya de gentes en gentes .. . 


2° Compare e.g. Fileno: 


pues empafiote las trasseras 
y ansi mesmo el agujero . . . (1573 f.) 
and Aquilana II, 264: 
mas tépote el agujero .. . : 
or Curcido: 
por tal trueco 
encarote por lo hueco 
y que rauia mala te entre 
y te passo mi murneco 
por el camito del vientre (1586 ff.) 
and Aquilana II, 264: 
Apitntote alla mollera . . . 
Lébado malo que tentre: . . . 
Escantote a piedra lodo 
See also note 24. 
21 Compare Curcido: 
dormia yo en este prado 
mas que el papa en sus colchones . . . (1622 f.) 
and Soldadesca I, 291: 
{Quién duerme mas satisfecho? 


Yo de noche en un pajar, 
O el Papa en su rico lecho? 
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burlesque formulas.“ The drooping hero responds with the super- 
cilious languor of Aquilano * and the villains, instead of running for 
help, abandon him with another salvo of pullas. Uzeda now returns 
to Encina. Cupid prevents the hero’s suicide, fetches Florisenda in 
a cloud to the wilderness where a hermit leads her to Grassandor. 


Again: 


tan bien tengo de comer 
con cebolla si no atranco 
como el Rey podra tener 
con mill raustro [sic] y manjar blanco . . . 


(1632 ff.) 
and Aquilana II, 269: 


Y aunque las rancias sardinas 
Nos saben 4 nos mejores 
las muy gordas gallinas 
los reyes y sefiores. 


2 The Comedia Grassandora, being indebted to the Aquilana must be placed 
after 1524, when the Aquilana first appeared as a part of the Propalladia. There 
was, of course, an earlier suelia of the Aquilana (ca. 1520?), but Uzeda’s acquaint- 
ance with the other plays makes it likely that he used a collected edition. There is, 
moreover, no trace in his play of the older text of the Aquilana, for instance, in the 
conjuro-scene (1661 ff.), where the suelia offers notably divergent readings. The 
terminus a quo may thus be set in 1524 or somewhat later. For a terminus ad quem 
we may turn to the dedication of Uzeda’s play, addressed to ‘ Yiiigo de Arellano.’ 
This might be a resident of Guadalajara, ‘Sefior de la Villa de Cameros,’ fourth 
son of Alonso Ramfrez de Arellano, concerning whom little seems to be known, 
except that his elder brother, nearest in age to himself, Alonso, married in 1508, 
and that the testament of his eldest son, Diego, was dated 1557 (cf. Alonso Lépez 
de Haro, Nobiliario, Madrid, 1662, II, 54 and A. y A. Garcia Carraffa, Enciclo- 
pedia herdldica etc., Madrid, 1923, XI, 20 f.). From these indications D. Ifiigo 
might have been in his middle thirties about 1524 and a likely patron of Uzeda 
then or later. There was, however, another Ifigo de Arellano, natural son of the 
earlier Yfiigo’s above-mentioned son Diego and a spinster named Ana Ortiz. 
The Latin lines of the Grassandora’s dedication :Non bene conueniunt :nec vna in 
sede morantur | Maiestas et amor, would have a definite meaning if applied to him, 
and we should then have to think of the play as printed perhaps nearer to the 
middle of the century or even later. The latter hypothesis seems to me the 
more likely. 

Compare: 

o villanos 

como soys tan inhumanos 

donde veys que hay cortesia 

y donde veys poner las manos 

y vsays de villania . . . (1789 ff.) 


O villanos 
No me toquen vuestras manos. . . 


and Aquilana II, 294: 
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The play is indeed a poor affair, bad in its four-act arrangement, 
in its versification even worse, wholly derivative. In part it draws on 
the tradition of Encina, and perhaps on the sentimental novel, but 
its pervasive influence is that of Torres Naharro. The introito is 
a patchwork of tags from various plays not literally copied yet easily 
recognizable; the third act is almost a solid centén of reminiscences 
from the Aquilana. So thoroughly familiar was the author with 
his main source that sometimes scarcely half a dozen lines will carry 
the reader’s memory back to two or three different passages, perhaps 
in different plays. Such thorough penetration of a follower’s 
mind—even a poorly gifted follower’s—by his master’s example, may 
well be taken as an indication of the latter’s great authority. How 
great, how fairly overwhelming it must have been, appears from a 
study of Juan Cyrne’s Tragedia de los Amores de Eneas y de la Reyna 
Dido (ca. 1550). Here a Virgilian outline was filled in for the 

™* Thus the lines: 

gran pedrisco 
viento y agua que abarrisco 
arrancosental higuera 
y de tres afios vn borrico 
que te salte en la trasera 
guarda el hato . . . (1551 ff.) 
would seem to be a jumble of recollections from the following passages in Torres 
Naharro: 
Didlogo del Nacimiento (Adicién) (II, 380) 
Yo os lo aprisco 
Que se pullas abarrisco . . . 
Que le salte encima un toro 
Al puto del sacristén .. . 
Ibid. II, 282 
Y el mi burro le bendiga 
con sus cuatro pies de hierro . . . 
Aquilana II, 265: 
Guarda huera 
Cortada tan ruin higuera .. . 


% Edited by J. E. Gillet and E. B. Williams, PMLA, XLVI (1931), 353-431. 
As soon as the new edition of the play had appeared, the author’s name was dis- 
covered by N. Alonso Cortés in the reverse acrostich ‘Ad lectorem’, cf. RFE, 
XVIII (1931), 163 f. Thereupon documents concerning Cyrne were published 
by H. Seris, RFE, XVIII (1931), 252 ff. Add to the list of borrowings from Torres 
Naharro the following items: line 2432 ff., cf. Torres Naharro, Lamentacién I 
(v. I, 22 f.), La vida porqu’es postiza | Y emprestada / Ya la tengo licenciada etc. 
(cf. also 2116); 2478 ff., ef. Aquilana (II, 331) Mas joh sexo femenino etc.; 2480 ff., 
cf. Epistola I (I, 61), Manos mias, que temblais ete. ; 2528 ff., ef. Aquilana (II, 251), 
Y que muero mas ufano etc. (cf. also 292 f.); 2537 ff., cf. Aquilana (II, 284), No me 
culpes de liviana etc. (cf. 82 ff.). 
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largest part from the Aquilana,“»* and in decreasing importance, 
from the Himenea, Soldadesca, Tinellaria, Calamita, Jacinta, and 
even the poems of Torres Naharro. ‘Never has this much- 
imitated dramatist been more sincerely flattered. Numerous as 
the flatterers may have been, the author of the Tragedia Dido must 
be accounted as exceptional for his complete surrender to his teacher, 
not so much in regard to subject-matter, technique or versification, 
but in the totality of his thought and emotion. It seems an extra- 
ordinary case of identification of an imitator with his master, in 
which the former has so steeped himself in his model that he can 
only speak in the other’s words and phrases, lines and even stanzas. 
On a wager it would have taxed anyone’s ingenuity to incorporate 
into a play on Dido and Eneas so many lines from the Propalladia, 
adapting them, sometimes surprisingly, to situations often quite 
dissimilar, and, in a few instances, even using the same line more 
than once.’ 6 

Timoneda’s Aucto del Nacimiento, also called a colloquio, part of 
the Ternario of 1558, is evidently inspired by Torres Naharro’s 
Didlogo del Nacimiento. The introito is somewhat in the manner of 
Torres Naharro: 


yo auctor 

vn colloquio de primor 

hos traygo en este teatro 

do no saldran mas de quatro... . 


The letter from Penca Rucia to his wife and the answer to it, recall 
the burlesque reading of a letter in the Aquilana, although here 


% bis As was pointed out in the first part of this study (p. 467) the Aquilana was 
undoubtedly the most popular of Torres Naharro’s plays. And not only in Spain. 
In the rare sixteenth century Auto de Guiomar do Porto, of the school of Gil 
Vicente, the Alcoviteira describes her favorite reading as follows: 


Muito gésto eu, senhora, 

de Amadis, Carcel d’ Amor, 
hum Serm4o do mesmo autor, 
e a Donzella Theodora 

e mais Silvestre e Amador. 

E dos autos Aquilano, 

Dom Duardos com sus flores, 
e o Tormento d’amores 

e o Cancioneiro castelhano 

e Boscan com seus primores. 


Cf. Braga, Eschola de Gil Vicente, Porto, 1898, p. 184. 


% Cf. PMLA, XLVI (1931), 357 f. For a complete analysis of the case cf. 
ibid., pp. 357-359 and the notes. 
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misreadings are not the basis of the comic appeal. But the frame- 
work of the Colloquio is the same as that of the Didlogo: pilgrims 
discuss questions of theology by preguntas y respuestas. The 
shepherd Tereo replaces Herrando and Garrapata. Textual bor- 
rowing, however, does not appear. 

A recently recovered ‘lost’ play, the Farsa of Alonso de Salaya ?” 
once more shows the dominant influence of Torres Naharro, com- 
bined with that of Encina, with occasional and more distant 
reminiscences from the Celestina. The first act opens with an echo 
from the Comedia Jacinta, in striking contrast to the lewd bru- 
tality of the subsequent lines, in which the shepherd Domingo re- 
counts his erotic experiences. These first forty-five lines, although 
not separate, constitute the introtto, in its objectionable part directly 
traceable to the introito of Torres Naharro’s Comedia Himenea. 
To be sure, the speaker of the introito continues to act in the play 
proper, which is not the practice in Torres Naharro, but Minucio, in 
matching Domingo’s story, presently seems to remember (145 ff.) 
the introito to the Didlogo del Nacimiento. His comical fear of the 
palancianos recalls Encina’s Auto del Repelén, but then there will 
be a line practically quoted from Torres Naharro.2* The two 
shepherds forget their grievances over their food, like the shepherds 
of Encina, or rather like the gardeners in the second act of the 
Aquilana. Indeed the Aquilana is evidently the principal source of 
the play. lLaurelo’s complaint (230 ff.) is, of course, Aquilano’s 
(Acts I and III) and Galterio’s remark that he could not understand 
the hero (II, 300) is here comically acted out by Minucio. The 
latter’s definition of love might be a burlesque of the stilted vapor- 
ings of the sentimental prince (II, 294 ff.) and Domingo’s suggestions 
for a cure (389 ff.) are borrowed from Galterio’s in his consultation 
with King Bermudo (II, 305 ff.). On the other hand, Laurelo’s 
flight to the desert reminds the reader once more of Encina’s 
Plécida y Vitoriano or Cristino y Febea, and so does his desire to call 
on his friend Ceruonio. But Ceruonio is presently forgotten and 
the desperate lover calls on Clarindo, a boastful and not too faithful 
servant of the same type as Eliso in the Himenea and Sempronio in 
the Celestina. Clarindo brightly suggests that a letter to Florimena 
might be a way out of their desperate situation. Later, when 
Clarindo moralizes on his master’s plight (609 ff.), although the cit- 
27 Cf. PMLA, LII (1937), 16-67. We here reproduce from the introduction 


the substance of a few paragraphs especially concerned with the author’s in- 
debtedness to Torres Naharro. 


28 Thus 138 por correr, saltar, baylar, cf. Serafina I, 136. 


the 
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ing of classical precedent is a commonplace also in the drama, he may 
be recalling more specifically the lovers in Torres Naharro’s Capitulo 
VII: Jason and Medea, Phyllis and Demophoon, Dido and Eneas. 
Speaking of his master as este loco de mi amo, as did Faceto of Aqui- 
lano (I, 250), deploring the servants’ scanty rewards, as servants in 
the Celestina and Torres Naharro often do, he proceeds to speak to 
Florimena’s maid Ceruola, as Faceto did with Dileta. His bold 
approach (ges de olanda la camisa? 656) is exactly what Dileta 
expected of Faceto (y después ensayartas, II, 279) and, incidentally, 
as she explained to her mistress (St, que le es dado al varén . . . II, 
285) what was proper under the circumstances. . . . For the rest, 
Florimena behaves as did Felicina and, before her, Melibea, and her 
apparently callous indifference and apparently vicious anger turn 
with startling suddenness into complete surrender. At last, when 
Laurelo appears, Florimena, as would Felicina, must still pretend 
before relenting openly, and again, as in the Himenea, the servants 
must be married off and the play closed with a villancico on the 
victory of love. 

If we turn, for a moment, into one of the byways of dramatic 
history, we find that merely the passages from school-plays, mostly 
in the great collection of the Academia de la Historia, quoted by 
J. Garefa Soriano in his unfinished study on the Spanish school- 
drama, are sufficient to give indications of Torres Naharro’s in- 
fluence. Thus the pastoral entremés at the end of Act I of the 
Coloquio de Moisés, del Palacio y la Rusticidad, performed in the 
Colegio San Hermenegildo in Seville, in the year 1587, a ‘zagalejo de 
Moysés,’ taunted by the shepherds, boasts of his accomplishments 
with evident recollections from the introito of the Comedia Jacinta.*® 

29 Pues no me heis visto en la villa 
baylar y capatear? 
Sé hazer 
mill juegos de gran prazer; 
sé relinchar y dar vozes, 
y sé al toro de las coges, 
y al juego del esconder, 
y a la chueca; 


también sé her una mueca, 
jugar a las correndillas, 
fil derecho, combadillas, 
luchar y ver quién derrueca, 
y al garrote, 
también a hurta el capote, 
al tejo, y a guarda el hato, 
al tumbo y a paga morato, 
tambien a dile mas diéte . . . 
Cf. J. Garcia Soriano, El teatro de Colegio en Espaiia, BRAE, XIV (1927) 627. 
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We have had occasion to remark before that also as a lyric poet 
Torres Naharro found generous appreciation. His Lamentaciones, 
his Capttulos and especially his Romances were reprinted in flying 
sheets and in cancioneros.*® Among the poems of the Cancionero de 
Evora influence of both his lyrics and plays becomes apparent.** It 
may be recalled * that the eptstolas accompanying a set of printed 
title-pages allowed us, by their evident indebtedness to the Prohemio 
of the Propalladia, and even though the plays themselves were 
missing, to place the eccentric Extremefio, with no great chance of 
error, in the school of Torres Naharro. There is evidence now that 
even less striking parts of that book were not overlooked. 

Among the many extraordinary Spaniards—‘comme un nid de 
gerfauts hors du charnier natal’—who took flight out of the mother- 
country in the sixteenth century, there was a young Andalusian, 
hardly more than a boy who, in 1518, left his young wife and his 
widowed mother (muy habladora, he explains) and equipped with a 
horse, a pack-horse, a mule, a bed and sixty ducats, set out in quest 
of fortune. He tried his luck at Court and in the wars against the 
Moors, made his picaresque way to Naples, Rome, Germany and 

%° The bibliography of these reprints will be detailed in a forthcoming edition 
of the Propalladia. 

* Although Hardung (and even Braga) assigned the poems in this cancionero 
to the end of the sixteenth century (ca, 1580) Carolina Michaélis de Vascon- 
cellos (Zum Cancionero de Evora, ZRPh, V, 1881, p. 566; see also VII, 94 ff.) has 
pointed out that many of them belong to the first quarter of the century, some of 
them even to the best period of Garci Sénchez and Jorge Manrique. As for 
Torres Naharro, compare e.g. the following lines: 

De verme perdido ansi 
sin esperanza y con fe 
muero de amores de mi 
porque tan bien me empleé. 
and these lines from the much-quoted third act of the Aquilana: 
Tan ledo peno por ti 
Que por mds mostrar mi fé 
Muero de amores de mi 
Porque tan bien me empleé. 
Cancionero de Evora, ed. V. E. Hardung, Lisboa, 1875, nr. 47—Propalladia II, 289. 


Other poems in the cancionero such as nrs 41, 53 and especially 68, may also remind 
the reader of Torres Naharro. 

* Cf. Apuntes sobre las obras dramdticas de Vasco Diaz Tanco de Fregenal, 
RABM, XXVII (1924), 552-556. It might be added that the contents of the 
book of poetry which Tanco, in the preface to his Jardin del Alma Christiana 
claimed to have composed, corresponds rather closely with the variety of Torres 
Naharro’s collection: “epistolas, romances, canciones . . . capitulos’ (cf. 
Gallardo, Ensayo II, 782 ff.). 
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the Low Countries but without meeting much success, finally sailed, 
in 1534, for Central America and Peru. Here he arrived at a 
critical time and played an important part, took sides with Almagro 
against the Pizarros, denouncing Hernando to Charles the Fifth, 
altogether fought bravely, and recorded the feud between the 
conquerors from first-hand observation. Sometimes winning, wise 
and mellow, more often harsh and overweening, certainly pathologi- 
cally unsteady, the victim of an uncontrollable temper and his own 
devastating tongue, Alonso Enriquez de Guzman has left us a 
written life, or rather a sort of diary interlarded with letters and 
copies of letters received, the whole forming a Vida notable even 
in a literature of splendid autobiographies.** Apparently at some 
time before May 1, 1535, Enriquez wrote a letter to don Pedro. 
Enriquez de Ribera and the latter’s brother, which he copied as 
follows: 


‘Parti en la peregrina nao, de los abrigados puertos de la occidental 
Sevilla e su vecina Sanlicar, muy magnffico sefior, y contra el solar ocaso 
enderecé la desenfrenada proa, encomendando el freno de su regimiento 
4 la fidelisima popa, do viene el gobernario de su enderezada derrota e 
de mi determinada via, con hinchadas velas; el préspero viento que de 
mi cabeza salia, ansf por el enojo que el Sr. Conde D. Hernando ™ me 
caus6, como e [sic] procuré con el ayuda de mis vecinos y consortes, 
como por mi acostumbrada condicion, 4 lo ménos segun él y ellos dicen, 
calando las inquietas ondas con el humilde vientre de la dicha nao, e por 
el maravilloso aviso de la indiana piedra iman, que es la que muestra por 
donde se han [sic] de navegar, e por la singular industria de la marinera 
carta, no sin el consejo de eterios planetas, se pone en la confusa inmarf- 
tima [sic] via, siguiendo cuanto ella puede 4 [r. la] virtuosa voluntad 
de su patron, deseo [r. deseoso] de dar 4 mis ojos nueva noticia de 
extrafios pueblos y olvidar los tormentos de ese apasionado grado [r. 
drago ] con sus dragoncillos hasta en tanto que Dios 6 el Rey 6 el tiempo 
lo amanse, 6 4 mf endraguezca para que no me lleve ventaja, y de 


33 The Vida has been reprinted from the incomplete MS. G. 123, Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, in vol. LX XXYV of the Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de Espafia, Madrid, 1886, under the title: Libro de la vida y costumbres 
de Don Alonso Enriquez, caballero noble desbaratado. Part of this, bearing on the 
adventures in Peru, and abbreviated, was translated by Sir Clements Markham 
for the Hakluyt Society Publications, 1st series, vol. XXIX (1862). In a recent 
article, which does not do justice to the subject, L. B. Simpson has considered 
Alonso Enriquez as A precursor of the picaresque novel in Spain (Hispania, Cali- 
fornia, Special number, Jan. 1934, pp. 53-63). Professor H. Keniston, whose 
interest in Enriquez first drew my attention to him, has discovered a sequel 
which carries the story several years beyond the Madrid manuscript. 

*D. Hernando de Andrada, Asistente de Sevilla, whose fancied slight to 
him (described on p. 157) made an abnormally deep impression on Enriquez. 
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ennoblecer mi ingenio, estimando mds valer por mds saber, con la ex- 
piriencia destas nuevas partidas repartidas en diversas vias, como verdad 
sea que todos los hombres naturalmente desean saber; e yo, pues, como 
hijo obidiente 4 la ingrata natura, aunque con harto peligro, salf fuera del 
seguro puerto de la ciudad de Sevilla e mi propia naturaleza con la 
sobredicha nave, aventurdndome y poniéndome de la mar; inquietas 
carniceras lenguas que all4 quedan, que son peores que pésimas ondas, 
4 las cuales, para el regimiento de combatirme, no les faltar4 Capitan 
general en vida del dragon Fernando, Conde, el cual ha sido causa de 
mis trabajos, y plega 4 Dios no sea, 6 sea de los suyos, que no nos desa- 
vendremos por esto; con los cuales mios he llegado 4 esta tierra del 
Pert, do hierro precian mds que oro, la plata danla de balde.** 


The reader familiar with Torres Naharro will have recognized in 
this disjointed letter, partly misread and badly punctuated, a 
searcely modified part of the Propalladia, in fact the opening 
paragraphs of the dedication. 

A month or two later, on the last day of July 1535, feeling pleased, 
no doubt, with his epistolary labors, and now wishing to write ‘ De lo 
que me acaescié en San Miguel,’ Enriquez blandly continued as 
follows: 


‘Primero os quiero decir que me he remediado de los grandes trabajos 
con ocuparme en cosas que no sé bien hacer, por tardar mds en ellas y 
ocupar tiempo, por lo que debeis perdonar la trova si no fuere tal, la cual 
pongo aqui, ansf por deciros todo lo que paso y hago, como por darme 
apetito para escrebir y déroslo 4 vos para leer; la cual es hecha 4 propésito 
de mis trabajos, y luégo, en prosa, proseguiremos nuestro viaje e acaesci- 
miento, ans{ lo que en este San Miguel me acaesciere, como de allf para 
adelante, haciendo primeramente daros por fé de escribano aqui signado, 
en fé y verdadero testimonio de verdad, algunas cosas que podreis dudar; 
y cuanto lo que toca al metro, es lo siguiente:”— 


whereupon he simply transcribed the first thirty lines of Torres 
Naharro’s Capitulo I, inserting two of his own invention after line 
seventeen ! 

It seems plain that the diarist wished to represent himself as hav- 
ing composed these trovas in the field, almost under the eyes of an 
official witness, just as he wrote, supposedly from the field, the alambi- 
cated letter with which Torres Naharro offered his Propalladia to the 
Marqués de Pescara! Had a copy of the book, necessarily in folio 
before 1533, accompanied Enriquez through his arduous crossing 
of the swamps of Panama? Could a copy have reached Peru at 
that date? Did he have parts of the Propalladia by heart, even 
* Libro de la vida etc., p. 249. 
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the dedication? The manuscript was apparently written in situ,** 
rather than composed in Spain, perhaps on the basis of earlier notes. 
It has a convincing prolixity and incoherence, and it is tempting 
to think of the Propalladia as being pilfered already in a still uncon- 
quered Peru. At any rate, the profound impression which even its 
preliminaries must have made on the strange mind of such a man of 
action as Alonso Enriquez deserves to be remembered. 

That the Sdtira against Rome, or the more biting anticlerical 
Capttulo III might sensationally impress some of the author’s more 
simple-minded contemporaries, is perhaps more easily understood. 
The case is illustrated by the recently published process of the 
Spanish Inquisition against the sculptor Esteban Jamete, at Cuenca 
in 1557-1558.*7 A witness testified against the talented but 
mercurial Frenchman, saying that ‘‘tenia hum libro en romance 
en el qual libro lehia muchas vezes y en el se contenian muchas 
maneras de coplas y senyaladamente se acuerda que lehia una copla 
que empieca diciendo: «Roma es hum gran jardin adonde blas- 
feman y renyegan por un quatrin» y dize mas que (se halla en cada 
rincon una descomunion» y tambien nombrando alli en dicha copla 
hum puto viejo y otras palabras injuriosas, y el dicho Jamete 
declaro que aquel viejo era el papa.’ ** This referred to easily 
identifiable passages from Torres Naharro.*® Moreover the accused 
confessed heterodox views about the Trinity, and in his terrified 
confession indicated as the source of these ‘‘el libro de la Propaladia 
especial en ciertas preguntas e respuestas sobre ello de que alli 
trata.” “° This was no doubt a mistaken reference to the preguntas 
y respuestas between the pilgrims in the Didlogo del Nacimiento. 
Recantations, more months in prison, more vueltas de cordel, and 
there was extracted from the victim a further quotation from the 
Propalladia, this time three garbled lines from Cancién V (13 ff.): 
“‘« Judas que das jubeleo penitentes ginimundo tu seras segun que veo 
condenatus in profundo» E este compareciente penso que este Judas 
hera el papa.” The prisoner’s wandering mind by this time was 
associating these lines with his expressed belief that “‘el purgatorio 

% Sir Clements Markham (ef. p. xxiii) accepted it as such. Prof. Keniston 
kindly writes me that he has “a clear impression that the materials were set down 
fairly close to the events (except in the case of the trial of Gonzalo Pizarro).” 

37 Proceso inquisitorial contra el escultor Esteban Jamete. Transcripcién y 


notas por J. Dominguez Bordona. Madrid, 1933. 
% L.c., p. 21 f. 


*® Capitulo III, 78-83; 46-47. The puto viejo, which may indeed have been 
meant for the Pope, might have been remembered from the Sdtira, 8, 18. 
c., 36. 
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puede estar en qualquier parte de este mundo e aun en una cascara 
de avellana por que Dios es posible para todo,” but the honest 
Inquisitors really did not see the connection, quizzed him again 
about this, “porque no parece que quadra para lo del purgatorio,” 
and the accused declared more sensibly that he took these lines to 
mean ‘‘que el papa no tenia poder para dar jubileos.” “ Finally, in 
his last and worst ordeal he admitted once more that he knew of the 
Propalladia “‘que hera libro proybido.” @ He was sentenced only 
to reconciliacién en forma, three years in jail, three years’ wearing of 
the sambenito, confiscation of all his property. 


We have here brought together certain elements which, joined to 
those provided by an earlier study, should permit us to measure in 
a certain degree the popularity and influence of Torres Naharro in 
the sixteenth century. Our conclusion remains the same: his influ- 
ence was amazingly wide, but from a literary point of view, less 
important than this would indicate. Torres Naharro’s misfortune 
was to have no gifted followers. Had his principles been understood 
and his example followed with any success, a solid traditicn might 
have established a visible connection between the Himenea and the 
first plays of Lope de Vega. Or again, had Torres Nahe«rro lived 
and written in the time of Rueda, he would no doubt have been 
considered as the originator, almost the causa causans, and not 
merely the prophet, of the Spanish comedia. 

But our information may well be used to even better advantage 
in realizing the meaning of the Propalladia to the public of its first 
century. Four hundred years old now, the colors of its language 
faded, its thought moving in somewhat unfamiliar channels, its 
characters even further removed from our experience, the Pro- 
palladia lies beyond our immediate sympathy. It can now be 
understood and enjoyed only by a difficult combination of erudition 
and imaginative power. But a record of its impact on the Spanish 
public may be, to many of its casual acquaintances, both revealing 
and stimulating. We may let our imagination dwell on Hernando 
Merino, ‘corrector de imprenta,’ somewhere in Italy, parsing atro- 
cious arte mayor to say that Torres Naharro was dead; Juan de 
Valdés elegantly discussing the Aguilana with his friends in a 
pleasant garden outside Rome; the nephew of Diego Sdnchez 
de Badajoz dedicating his uncle’s plays in awe of Torres Naharro’s 
reputation; Fernando de Rojas acquiring a copy of the Propalladia, 

c., 53, 56. 


“ L. c., 63. This was before the book was officially proscribed in the Index 
of Fernando de Valdés, in 1559. 
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Barahona de Soto borrowing one from a friend, Juan de Uzeda 
eagerly assimilating it, Juan Cyrne practically memorizing it, 
retelling part of the Aeneid in its remembered lines; Timoneda in his 
Barcelona bookstore linking Torres Naharro with his friend Rueda; 
a Spaniard in savage Peru sitting down to write to Seville in whole 
paragraphs from the Propalladia; a trembling artist in Cuenca 
gasping parts of the poems from the rack of the Inquisition. 

All these images, pleasant, startling, sensational even, still have 
a quality of life. Torres Naharro’s plays may now be dimmed by 
age, his brilliant example may have gone for nought, where both 
understanding and talent were lacking, but it is evident that he was 
definitely not outside the consciousness of sixteenth-century Spain, 
but instead, and more completely than most writers of his time, a 
living part of it. To the traditional literary attitude such a con- 
clusion may seem disappointing. But we may consider that in a 
literature where ‘schools’ have been few and indefinite, where the 
idea of ‘development,’ borrowed from the natural sciences, seems 
largely inapplicable, a writer’s direct action on life, more than on 
its reflection in art, may be the authentic measure of his importance. 

JoserH E. 


Bryn Mawr College 
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ON THE SEGUNDA PARTE OF CALDERON 


Ne that the once generally accepted authority of the Vera 
Tassis text of Calderén seems to be entirely overthrown and the 
necessity of going back, whenever possible, to “first editions” in 
reprinting henceforth the plays of Calder6én has become recognized, 
it is high time that a serious effort be made to establish the priority 
of one or the other of the two Segunda parte’s of Calder6n bearing 
the date 1637 and, more or less incidentally, to point out the relation 
to them of the edition dated 1641.! 

The three editions may be designated, for the sake of brevity, as 
QC (for the printer [Maria] Quifiones and the bookseller [Pedro] 
Coello), Q (for the same name of printer, but without indication of 
bookseller), and S (for the printer [Carlos] Sdnchez). For con- 
venience of reference, their title-pages, though they have been 
reproduced frequently but with varying degrees of accuracy, are 
here given in full, together with a statement regarding the pagination 
of the volume in each case. 


QC 


SEGVNDA / PARTE DE / LAS COMEDIAS DE / DON PE- 
DRO CALDERON / de la Barca, Cauallero del Abito de / Santiago. 
/ RECOGIDAS / Por don Ioseph Calderon de la Barca su hermano. 
/ DIRIGIDAS / AL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR DON | Rodrigo 
de Mendoga, Rojas, y Sandoual de la Vega y Luna, sefior de las | 
Casas de Mendoga,'y Vega, Duque del Infantado, Marques del Cene- | 
te, Marques de Santillana, Marques de Argueso, y Campod, Conde 
de | Saldafia, Conde del Real de Manganares, y del Cid, sefior de la 
Pro- | uincia de Liebana, sefior de las Hermandades en Alaba, sefior 
de las / villas de Ita y Buitrago, y su tierra, sefor de las villas de 

1 In addition to the works mentioned in the course of the present investigation, 
the following material has been used: (1) photostatic reproductions of the title- 
pages of the three editions of the Segunda parte in question; (2) complete photo- 
static copies of Amor, honor y poder as contained in all three of these editions and — 
in the Vera Tassis edition, as well as of essentially the same play under the title 
La industria contra el poder, y el honor contra la fuerza from the Parte veynte y ocho 
de Comedias de Varios Autores, Huesca, 1634, and also a rare 17th century 
“suelta” of a third version of the play, likewise under the title La industria, etc.; 
(3) complete photostatic copies of Judas Macabeo from the two editions of the 
Segunde parte dated 1637; (4) random notes jotted down over a period of several 
years in many American and European libraries with the volumes in question 
in hand. 
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Tordehu- | mos, Sanmartin, el Prado, Metrida, Arenas, y su tierra, 
sefisr de las / villas del Sesmo, de Duron, y de Iadraque, y su tierra, 
senior de la / villa de Ayora, y de las Baronias de Alberique en el 
Reino de | Valencia, Comendador de Zalamea Orden / de Alcantara, 
&c. | 72. y medio. / (A straight bar across the full width of the 
justification.) / CON PRIVILEGIO. / En Madrid, Por Maria de 
Quifiones, | Afio M. DC. XXXVII./A costa de Pedro Coello 
Mercader de Libros. 

There are four folios of preliminaries. The last folio of the 
volume is numbered 282. 


Q 


SEGVNDA / PARTE DE / COMEDIAS, / DE DON PEDRO 
CALDERON DE LA / Barca, Cauallero del Abito de Santiago. / 
RECOGIDAS / POR DON IOSEPH CALDERON DE LA / Barca, 
su hermano. / DIRIGIDAS, / AL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR 
DON RODRIGO | de Mendoza Roxas y Sandoual de la Vega y 
Luna: Seftor de la | Casas de Mendoza y Vega, Duque del Infantado, 
y | Marques de Cenete, &c. / (A group of small typographical orna- 
ments: in the center, a Maltese cross enclosed in a crude circle formed 
by four ares not joined together, flanked on both sides by two point- 
ing right hands, those on the right side being inverted, etc.) / CON 
PRIVILEGIO. / (A straight bar composed of thirteen sections.) / 
En Madrid: Por Maria de Quifiones. Afio de M. DC. XXXVII. 

All of the above is surrounded by a frame composed of single 
lines formed by the joining of short sections, and outside of this 
frame is an ornamental border a sample of which may be seen in the 
headband across the top of the page bearing the “‘aprobacién”’ in 
Delicias del Parnaso, en qve se cifran todos los Romances . . . don 
Luis de Gongora, Barcelona, 1634: see Gongora in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America. Delicias del Parnaso, New York, 
1927, facing p. 3.? 


2 Within the volume, another and somewhat irregular combination of the 
units constituting this ornamental border forms a full-width headband for the 
first page of Amor, honor y poder. Many other combinations of these units, 
particularly in the making up of small ornaments, are found in books printed in 
Spain throughout the entire seventeenth century, such as: Parte veinte y siete of 
Lope de Vega, Barcelona, 1633; the famous “suelta’” of Lope’s El castigo sin 
venganza, Barcelona, 1634: Juan de Tarsis, conde de Villamediana, Obras, Madrid, 
1634 (but printed later: see Cotarelo y Mori, El conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 
1886, p. 226); Géngora, Todas las obras, ed. Gonzalo de Hozes, Madrid, 1654; 
Vera Tassis’ Verdadera quinta parte of Calderén, Madrid, 1682; Vera Tassis’ Parte 
segunda of Calderén, Madrid, 1686; etc., etc. 
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The preliminaries, differently arranged from those of the pre- 
ceding volume and with other differences to which attention will be 
called later, occupy four folios. The last folio is numbered 275, 
the verso of this folio being blank. 


SEGVNDA PARTE / DE LAS COMEDIAS DE DON PEDRO 
/ CALDERON DE LA BARCA, CAVALLERO / DEL ABITO 
DE SANTIACO. / RECOGIDAS / Por don Ioseph Calderon de la 
Barca su hermano. / DIRIGIDAS/A Felipe Lopez de Ofate, 
Proueedor de la Casa Real de la / Reyna nuestra Sefora, y de los 
Principes. | 72. y (See next line.) medio. / Afio (A large shield cut- 
ting in two also the preceding line of print.*) 1641 / CON PRIVI- 
LEGIO, EN MADRID. | (A straight line extending across the full 
width of the justification.) /EN LA IMPRENTA DE CARLOS 
SANCHEZ. / A costa de Antonio de Ribero, mercader de libros, en la 
calle de Toledo. 

The preliminaries, except for a shortened “fee de erratas” and, 
of course, a different “dedicatoria,”’ are a reproduction of those of 
QC and occupy four folios. The last folio is 286: the text ends on 
the recto and is followed by “‘Fin destas doze Comedias de don 
Pedro Calderon / de la Barca.” In the middle of the verso is the 
following: CON PRIVILEGIO. / (Astraight line.) / EN MADRID, 
/ Por Carlos Sanchez. / (A straight line.) / Afio M, DC. XLI. 

Two of these three editions are quite rare and the third is only a 
little less so. The following list of locations of complete or nearly 
complete copies of the three volumes, though not based on an 
exhaustive investigation, probably includes nearly all of the readily 
accessible extant copies.‘ 


* For a shield of similar contour, but slightly smaller and of a different com- 
position, see the two variant title-pages of the Parte tercera of Tirso de Molina, 
Tortosa, 1634, as reproduced in Hispanic Review, Vol. III, No. 2 (April, 1935), 
plates 5 and 6. In place of the four quarters of a coat of arms in the shield of the 
Tirso de Molina “parte,” the center of the lower half of the shield in this edition 
of the Calder6én “parte” is occupied by a small altar from which six flames are 


‘In addition to these, individual plays, “desglosadas,’”’ taken from one or 
another of these editions, are occasionally found in made-up and patched volumes. 
For a case of the use in this way of a “desglosada” (from Q) of Amor, honor y 
poder, for example, see Restori, Saggi di Bibliografia teatrale spagnuola, Geneva, 
1927, p. 40, with footnote 4. 
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QC 


1. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris [Rés. Yg. 66 (2); old number, 
Yg. 152]. 

2. Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence [3. c. 2. 95]. See Restori, 
Saggi, p. 82. 

3. Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples [114 H 71]. This is an imper- 
fect copy: it lacks the title-page and the other preliminaries, the 
first play (El mayor encanto amor), and everything after fol. 281, i.e., 
the conclusion of Los tres mayores prodigios. The remainder of this 
large made-up volume without title-page consists of twelve undated 
Calderén “‘sueltas.”’ 

4. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich [4.° P. o. hisp. 10]. 
See Breymann, Die Calderon-Literatur, Munich and Berlin, 1905, p. 
40. The existence of the volume in that library has been checked up. 

Salva possessed a copy of this edition (see Catdlogo, I, p. 370, 
No. 1123), but its present location does not seem to be a matter of 
record. 


Q 


1. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid [T.i—156]. This copy lacks 
the first three folios of the preliminaries, consequently the title-page. 
See La Barrera, Catdlogo, etc., p. 50, col. 2, lines 2 and 3 up; also, 
Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca, Parte primera, Madrid, 1924, p. 187, continued footnote, 
last completed paragraph. 

2. The private library (formerly, at least, in the Palacio de la 
Academia) of the late Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid. See 
Cotarelo, loc. cit. The disposition of this collection does not appear 
to have been announced as yet. 

3. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris [Yg. 222]. 

4. Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin [X k 4445]. 

5. British Museum, London [C. 57. c. 40; old number, 11725. e]. 

6 and 7. University Library, Cambridge, England [Hisp. 5. 64. 
2 and Hisp. 5. 68. 11]. 

8. Ticknor Collection, Public Library, Boston [D. 140b. 34, 
Vol. 2]. 

9. The private collection of Professor M. A. Buchanan, Toronto, 
Can. 
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1. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. See Cotarelo, loc. cit., p. 188.5 

2. Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence [3. c. 2. 96]. See Restori, 
op. cit., p. 82. 

3. Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia [868- 
C12, 1641). 

Salv4 possessed also a copy of this edition (No. 1124 of the 
Catdlogo), but its present location does not appear to be known. 

The statement of Breymann, op. cit., p. 40, to the effect that 
there exists 2 copy of this edition in the Staatsbibliothek in Munich 
has long since been corrected: see A. L. Stiefel in Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie, XXX (1906), p. 247, and in Literaturblatt fiir 
germanische und romanische Philologie, XXVII (1906), col. 154, 
and ef. Ludwig Pfandl in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XXXVI 
(1919), p. 106, footnote 5. 

In all, a total of only sixteen copies of the three printings of 
Calder6n’s Segunda parte prior to the Vera Tassis edition are thus 
accounted for.’ It will be noticed that none of the above-mentioned 
libraries possesses all of the three impressions. It is owing to this 
latter circumstance, in all probability, that no student of Calderén 
or of the Spanish drama in general has ever examined the three 
impressions with sufficient care to be able to determine their respec- 


5 According to Cotarelo, of the title-page there remain only the words 
“COMEDIAS / DE / DON PEDRO CALDERON / DE LA BARCA,” pasted 
on a new blank page. The title-page seems to have been complete in La Barrera’s 
time. 

* Even so, thanks to the fact that this “parte’’ was printed three times, they 
appear to be more numerous than the extant copies not only of the Primera parte 
(1636 and, according to title-page, 1640), but also of the Tercera parte (two editions 
as of 1664: see Cambridge University Library Bulletin (Extra series), Catalogue of 
the Maccoll Collection and other Spanish Books, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15; the title- 
pages are almost identical: other copies of the reprint may be readily identified by 
“EXCELENTISSIMO” for the “EXCEL.”°” of the original, sixth line of print) 
and of the Quarta parte (1672 and 1674). Few indeed are the libraries which 
possess a complete set of the first four “partes” in one or another of the various 
printings (not to mention the Quinta parte, even rarer than these), the national 
libraries of Madrid and Paris and the Boston Public Library (Ticknor Collection) 
being to the present writer’s knowledge the only ones. The apparent indifference 
on the part of libraries and collectors, from the 18th century down, in the matter 
of acquiring complete sets of the original “partes” of the greatly admired Cal- 
derén, in contrast with the zeal with which complete or nearly complete sets of 
the twenty-five “partes” of the temporarily eclipsed Lope de Vega were sought 
after, is undoubtedly due to the success of the nine-volume and once supposedly 
authentic edition put out by Vera Tassis from 1682 to 1691 (irregularly reprinted 
during the next four decades), complete sets of which, though not all made up 
entirely of genuine volumes, are to be found in many libraries. 
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tive or relative values and, more especially, to settle the question 
of which, if either, of the two editions bearing the date 1637 is 
entitled to the honors of editio princeps.’ 

Schack (Geschichte, etc., 1845-46, III, p. 42), to start with him, 
apparently made no first-hand investigation of the matter, but 
contented himself with the authority of Vera Tassis in giving 1637 
as the date of the first edition of the second collection of twelve plays 
by Calderén, adding that these twelve plays and the twelve forming 
the first collection were reprinted by Calder6n’s brother in 1640; 
and he stated in a footnote that he had never been able to see a copy 
of the first edition of the Segunda parte. Apparently, he saw only 
the Biblioteca Nacional’s copy of Q, which lacks the title-page, and 
arbitrarily assigned to it the date which he found on the title-page 
of the reprint of the Primera parte, likewise in the Biblioteca Na- 
cional. His statements are neither amplified nor corrected in the 
Nachtrdge, 1854.° 

Hartzenbusch, in a chapter entitled ‘‘ Ediciones que se han con- 
sultado para esta,” pp. 654-660 of Vol. IV of his edition of Calder6én 
(Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, Vol. XXIV, 1850), did no more 
than list Q and §, i.e., the two impressions existing in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. 

La Barrera (Catdlogo, etc., 1860, p. 50) likewise knew only the 
two editions of which the Biblioteca Nacional possessed copies. He 
described S in some detail, cutting his description of it in two in 
order to refer to the library’s imperfect copy of Q as follows: ‘‘ Existe 
en la Biblioteca Nacional otra edicion de esta parte, antigua tam- 
bien, sin portada.”’ 

The first mention of the existence of QC appears to be the entry 
1123 in Salv4’s Catdlogo (1872), I, p. 370. Salva (or his son) seems 

7 It seems highly probable that A. L. Stiefel, with notes which he had gathered, 
would have cleared up many of the points to be discussed in the present article if 
he had lived long enough to publish the study of the early Calder6n volumes which, 
according to his own statement in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXX 
(1906), p. 240 and footnote, was nearly ready for press as far back as 1891. It is 
possible also, that some German scholar (Ludwig Pfandl?), with or without the 
aid of Stiefel’s unpublished work, is planning to get out something on this whole 
question, for when, on July 25, 1932, the present writer asked to see the Munich 
Staatsbibliothek’s copy of QC (as well as the Primera parte of 1636), he was 
informed that the two volumes were temporarily out of the library. 

§ That he did not rely, for his study of the comedias constituting the Segunda 
parte, on the Vera Tassis edition of the same is proved by the fact that later (p. 
288) he listed the titles of the plays (omitting the last, though this error may have 
been made by the printer) in the order in which they appear in all of the old edi- 
tions, not in the changed order which Vera Tassis, for reasons unknown, adopted. 
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to have realized the importance of the volume in his possession, for 
he proudly noted: “‘ Primera impresion rara, desconocida 4 Barrera.”’ 

Although rumors of the existence of rare editions of both the 
Primera parte and the Segunda parte in the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale had been circulating for some time, it was not until 1918 
that the question of the first edition of the Segunda parte was first 
discussed at length, namely by Miguel de Toro y Gisbert in an 
article entitled ‘‘;Conocemos el texto verdadero de las comedias de 
Calder6n?,” the first two installments of which were published in 
Vol. V of Boletin de la Real Academia Espajiola: see chapter III of 
the article, pp. 411-421. Having before him the Bibliothéque 
Nationale’s copies of Q and QC and using arguments which will be 
looked into later, Toro y Gisbert came to the conclusion that there 
probably was an editio princeps of the Segunda parte now unknown 
and that Q and QC, which he takes up in this order, as well as §, 
were each printed directly from it. 

Six years later Cotarelo y Mori, in a long footnote (pp. 185-188) 
in his Ensayo sobre . . . Calderén de la Barca, described the three 
editions again, relying largely on Toro y Gisbert in formulating his 
remarks on QC and Q and using for 8 the now mutilated copy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional. In this footnote, as well as in an earlier one 
(p. 166), Cotarelo unhesitatingly assigned first place to QC, doubting 
that there could have been an earlier edition (necessarily of the same 
year) for the reason that in that case “‘serfan ya tres las tiradas en 
un mismo afio.” 

Finally, in 1932, appeared a new edition of plays by Calderén 
under the title Obras completas [..] Textos tntegros segin las primeras 
ediciones y los manuscritos autégrafos que saca a luz Luis Astrana 
Martin [.] Dramas. In the introduction, pp. xv—xix, Sr. Astrana 
Marin, in spite of the fact that as ‘‘su amigo” he dedicates the 
volume to Cotarelo y Mori, defers to Toro y Gisbert in the matter 
of the two editions of the Segunda parte,® proclaiming that the 
volume designated as Q in the present article is the first edition and 
explaining the genesis of QC as follows (“‘este volumen” = Q): 


“‘Sin duda don José Calderén vié que este volumen era impresentable 
al duque del Infantado, que debié de correr en los gastos de la imprenta, 
e inmediatamente mandé6 hacer otra edicién, que salié en el mismo ajfio, 
tirada también en la oficina de Marfa de Quifiones, a costa de Pedro 


®He makes no mention of 8, in spite of its accessibility in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, but of course there is no necessity for one’s doing so in the introduction 
to a volume in which it is claimed that the texts are reproduced from first editions 
and manuscripts only. 


ig . 
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Coello, mercader de libros. La diferencia con la anterior es profunda; 


las mutilaciones han desaparecido, y, aunque abundan las erratas, 
muchos versos salen retocados y mejorados.”’ (!!) 


Of those whose remarks on the subject in hand have just been 
quoted or summarized, Toro y Gisbert was in the best position to 
solve the problems involved, that is, on the basis of a simultaneous 
consultation of QC and Q in the Paris National Library and with all 
the information that he needed regarding S which he found in Brey- 
mann. Possibly, the temporary sequestration of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale’s rare books after the beginning of the bombardment of 
Paris by the Germans, which had made it impossible for him to 
round out his notes on the Primera parte,’° likewise prevented him 
from completing his comparative study of the two editions of the 
Segunda parte, with the result that he failed to notice one important 
detail in the printing of QC. 

Toro y Gisbert argued, quite correctly, that 7244 “‘pliegos,” as 
announced on the title-page, ought to give 4 (for the preliminaries) 
+ 286 folios; and as he found that the last folio was numbered 282, 
he concluded that QC could not be the princeps.“ But if he had 
examined the end of the volume more carefully, he would have seen 
that the last signature, namely Nn, has only six folios, i.e., 1% 
“pliegos,” the half “pliego” being thus duly accounted for. He 
ought to have observed at the same time that the last folio number 
of the preceding signature Mm, namely 276, is not, as it should be, 
a multiple of 8, a circumstance which would have prompted him to 
go back in search of an error in the numbering of the folios. If he 
had done so, he would have found that the printer, in setting up 
signature L (the play is Judas Macabeo, occupying 201% folios from 
fol. 79r on), after numbering the first seven folios correctly, namely 
81 to 87, gave to the last folio, undoubtedly by accident, the number 
84 instead of 88, proceeding to number the folios of the remainder 
of the volume, with an occasional error, from 85 on instead of from 
89 on, i.e., regularly with a difference of four between his number 
and the correct number to the end of the volume. The correct 
number of the last folio would thus be 286. The official who fixed 
the sale price of the volume in the “tasa” correctly counted the 

10 See the footnote on pp. 408-9 of his article. It seems to have been at 
about this time that the number of the Bibliothéque Nationale’s copy of QC was 
changed from Yg. 152 to Rés. Yg. 66 (2). 

1 His applying of the same argument to Q, with its 4 + 275 folios, is irrelevant 
because on the title-page of this edition there is no mention of the number of 
“pliegos.”’ 
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unbound “pliegos” placed in his hands and added one for the 
preliminaries.” 

With Toro y Gisbert’s objections thus answered,'* there seem 
to be no further grounds for not accepting QC as the first edition 
of the Segunda parte. From it, as already stated (footnote 12) and 
as noted by Cotarelo (loc. cit., p. 188), the text of the 1641 edition 
by Sanchez was printed directly.“ 

Toro y Gisbert did not specifically state that in his opinion Q 
was printed before QC; but he implied as much by describing the 
two editions in that order, designating them as A and B respectively 
(whence the divagation of Sr. Astrana Marfn). The position taken 
by Toro y Gisbert was combatted, but only feebly, by Cotarelo 
(loc. cit), who voiced the opinion that Q was printed, and probably 


In the printing of S, the text of which is a page for page reproduction of 
QC (if one may safely draw this conclusion from the exact correspondance, in 
the two editions, of the pages of the eleventh play in the volume, namely Amor, 
honor y poder), the error in the numbering of the folios was corrected and the 
number of the last folio is 286, as Toro y Gisbert himself knew from Breymann. 

18 Cotarelo (loc. cit., p. 188), convinced that QC is the princeps, would account 
for the inconsistency between 721% “‘pliegos”’ and 4 + 282 folios on the basis of an 
error (by whom?) of one unity in the figure 724, citing three other examples of 
this kind of error. 

4 The differences between the title-page and other preliminaries of this edition 
and those of QC can be seen from the descriptions and appended remarks at the 
beginning of this article and in one or two observations to be made later. So far 
as can be judged from Amor, honor y poder, the text of the new edition is identical 
with that of QC except for a few mechanical errors, an occasional emendation, 
and punctuation. In this latter respect the new edition appears to be on the 
whole superior to the princeps, whence it appears that the copy of QC placed in 
the hands of the printer had been edited with a certain amount of care. An 
example of felicitous emendation in S is the following from Amor, honor y poder: 
The sixth line of a speech by Enrico which may be read in ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 
375, col. 1, is printed in QC as follows: “presumo, que él se diria, . . .”—a 
reading preserved in all editions except 8, which gives: “presumo, que el si diria, 

..” (“el” = def. art., “si’’ = “si,”’ verb is in first person). This latter 
reading alone makes sense in this passage and is, moreover, that of the 
other two versions of the play (see footnote 1 above). An example of more 
serious emending is the following: In the first act of the same play a three-line 
speech by Enrico (ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 368, col. 2) is printed in QC as follows: 
“Sabe, sefior, cosa hara, / lo que tiene obligacion / vna muger en su casa.”” The 
first line being manifestly incorrect, the passage was changed in § to the following: 
“Sabe, sefior, lo que basta / a la obligacion que tiene,’”’ etc. (In Q the first line was 
emended to “Sabe sefior, cosa es clara,’’ whence the reading of Vera Tassis, 
Hartzenbusch, ete. The correct reading is undoubtedly that furnished by the 
other two versions, namely “Sabe, sefior (cosa rara).’’) 

% Nor did he even hint that QC was printed from a copy of C, since he 
believed that both were printed directly from a lost princeps. 
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fraudulently, from QC, using, however, only one of several argu- 
ments that can be drawn from Toro y Gisbert’s fairly complete 
descriptions of the two volumes. 

The first thing that ought to strike the attention of one who 
reads through the entire title-pages of the two volumes is the 
omission from that of Q of fully four fifths of the titles of the 
noble to whom the volume is ostensible dedicated, namely Rodrigo 
de Mendoza, etc. (better known as the Duque del Infantado). 
It is doubtful if anyone would have dared to substitute an “‘etc.’’ 
for the omitted titles if there was any intention of handing a copy 
of the book to the Duke."* That some significance is to be attached 
to the omission also of the name Pedro Coello, ‘‘mercader de libros,”’ 
has already been noted by Cotarelo. 

In the preliminaries following, while in the “fee de erratas”’ 
of QC there is at least a semblance of a listing of typographical 
errors (nine are listed), in the “fee de erratas” of Q no errors are 
listed, the person charged with this duty (the same name as in QC!) 
claiming that the text of the present volume is faithfully reproduced 
from “‘su original.” ” Secondly, in the list of contents the exact 
dates and places of first performance of El mayor encanto amor and 
Los tres mayores prodigios are given in QC but omitted in Q, these 
being details that could be of some interest only when the events 
referred to were of recent date. Finally, the error of “1673” for 
“1637” in both the “Suma de la Tassa” and the ‘“ Aprobacion 
de Iuan Bautista de Sossa’”’ is probably not without significance. 

Toro y Gisbert did not proceed very far in his comparison of the 
texts of the two editions. He did notice, however, that near the 
beginning of the first play, Zl mayor encanto amor, some thirty-five 

16 However, the real reason for the omission of all but the more important of 
the Duke’s titles (they are all given at the head of the “dedicatoria’”’ on the verso 
of the title-page) was probably the desire to make room on the title-page for 
printer’s ornaments which were to include a small Maltese cross, this latter 
apparently symbolizing the author’s membership in a military order. This same 
small Maltese cross is found on the title-pages of the edition of the Primera parte 
bearing the date 1640 and of the Autos sacramentales of 1677, and of at least two 
impressions, in the hands of the present writer, of works of Quevedo, who like 
Calder6n was a member of the Order of St. James. (In the two editions of 
Calderén’s Quarta parte it is the genuine cross or “guién’’ that serves this purpose.) 

17 This is also true of 8. In like manner the short lists of corrigenda in the 
first editions of the Tercera parte and of the Quarta parte are omitted from their 
respective reprints. It is strange that in what is considered to be the first 
edition of the Primera parte (Paris copy examined) the formula of the “fee de 
erratas” is approximately the same as in the reprints of the second, third and 
fourth “partes,”’ i.e., with no list of errors. 
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lines supplied by QC are missing in Q. If he had gone on and 
studied carefully the eleventh play, Amor, honor y poder, he would 
have discovered that in two passages a single line and, in another 
passage, five lines (see p. 222f below) supplied by QC are wanting in 
Q. In the entire volume QC there must be many more single lines 
and passages of varying length not found in Q, enough all told to 
account for approximately twenty-two pages of print (286 folios as 
against 275), there being normally forty-one printed lines of text 
per page in both of the editions, with an occasional page of only 
forty lines in each of them (at least in the case of Judas Macabeo 
and Amor, honor y poder). 

In view of all this there can hardly be any room for doubt that 
Q was printed from a copy of QC which had been edited to a certain 
extent.'® There remains the question of the date 1637 on the title- 
page of Q. 

An important detail that ought not to escape the notice of one 
who examines side by side a copy of QC and one of Q is the great 
difference in the quality of the papers used. The paper on which 
QC was printed is smooth and relatively thin for the period, while 
that of Q is rough and of a yellowish brown color. According to 
Cotarelo y Mori," the scarcity of printing paper after the outbreak 
of the civil wars of 1640 and 1641—wars which lasted, so far as 
Catalonia was concerned, until the capitulation of Barcelona in 1652, 


18 That the two editions could have come into existence through the reverse 
process which Astrana Marin would have us believe was followed (see the quota- 
tion from him above) is unthinkable. It would mean, for one thing, that either 
the printer of QC or the person who prepared for him a copy of Q (it would be 
José Calderén, according to Astrana Marin), on discovering that, as the versifica- 
tion showed, certain single lines were wanting in Amor, honor y poder, had taken 
the trouble to look for the missing lines either in a manuscript or in another 
printed edition, i.e., in the Parte veynte y ocho, Huesca, 1634, in which, as a matter 
of fact, as well as in the third version which was probably not yet in print, they 
do occur and are identical with those of QC. But there is no evidence that 
printers of comedias were wont to go to so much trouble. 

19 Comedias de Tirso de Molina, Vol. II (Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, 
Vol. IX, 1907), p. vii, col. 2. Cotarelo also speaks of this very poor paper in his 
El conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 1886, p. 226, qualifying it as “pésimo,”’ in his 
comments on what he lists as the fifth edition of the works of Villamediana, 
obviously a fraudulent edition, as Cotarelo shows. If, as the title-page states, 
it really did come from the press of Diego Diaz de la Carrera and if Gutiérrez del 
Cafio, in Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Vol. IV (1900), p. 82, is right in 
giving this printer’s dates as 1639-1667, it must have been printed prior to 1668. 
A copy of this fraudulent edition is in the hands of the present writer: its paper is 
of even cruder manufacture than that of Q and consequently, if one may assume 
that the art of manufacturing printing paper in Spain steadily improved, would 
seem to have been made before that on which Q was printed. 
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with fighting with the French continuing on down to 1658—forced 
the Spanish printers to use paper of an inferior quality (i.e., a home 
product) in nearly everything that was printed. With due allow- 
ance for time for the existing stocks of printing paper to become 
exhausted and for the home industry to develop, the paper on which 
Q was printed can hardly have been manufactured before the middle 
of the 1640’s; and the likelihood is that it was manufactured con- 
siderably later, for it closely resembles that used in the printing 
of the first edition (reprint not examined) of the Tercera parte (1664) 
and, though this appears to be of a different texture, that of the 
reprint of the Quarta parte (1674). 

The double circumstance of the omission of, first, a large part 
of the Duque del Infantado’s titles and, second, the name Pedro 
Coello, “‘mercader de libros,” from the title-page of Q argues in 
favor of advancing the date of printing of this volume at least well 
beyond the middle of the 1650’s when both of these persons had 
disappeared from the scene.?° 

But even the 1660’s seem to be too early a date for the printing 
of Q from the point of view of the orthographic or typographical 
characteristics of the volume. In the course of the 17th century 
certain rules of orthography or, better, printers’ habits changed 
considerably, the modifications showing, of course, a trend toward 
modern spelling. As there seems to exist no treatise on this subject 
to which the reader may be referred, it will be necessary to give 
here a brief sketch, based on a scrutiny of some twenty-odd volumes, 
of some of the more important general changes effected during the 
century. 

Let the following bits of phrases from the first chapter of the 
first edition of the Quijote, with italicization of words which illustrate 

2° The Duke died on Jan. 14, 1657, according to Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo 

. » p. 181, footnote 1—A hasty investigation reveals that the bookseller Pedro 
Coello was in business at least as early as 1630, when he assumed the costs of 
printing the celebrated Lecciones solemnes . . . of Joseph Pellicer de Salas y 
Tovar (Madrid, Imprenta del Reino). He is mentioned as performing the same 
function on the title-pages of the Parte quarta of Tirso de Molina (1635), the 
Obras of Villamediana (1635) and (with Manuel Lépez) the Primera parte of 
Calder6én (1636); also the two “partes,” 1640 and 1645 respectively, of Rojas 
Zorrilla, From 1635 to 1655 he defrayed the cost of printing at least ten editions 
of various works of Quevedo, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras completas 
de . . . Quevedo (Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces), Vol. I, pp. 427-446. In the 
next listed Madrid edition of a volume of Quevedo, i.e., in 1658, as well as in 
those to follow for the next twelve years, the name of Pedro Coello is replaced 


by that of Mateo de la Bastida. It seems safe to conjecture, therefore, that 
between 1655 and 1658 Pedro Coello either died or retired from business. 
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the points to be raised, serve to show certain spelling habits of 
Spanish printers at the beginning of the century: 


““EN Vn lugar de la Mancha, . . . no ha mucho tiempo que viuia vn 
hidalgo de los de langa, . . . Es pues de saber, q . . . los ratos que 
estaua ocioso . . . se daua a leer libros de cauallerias, . . . que oluidé 

. . el exercicio de la caga, . . . Cd estas razones perdia el pobre 
cauallero el juyzio, y desuelauase por entéderlas, . . . se imaginaua q 
por grandes maestros q le huuiessen curado, . .. si otros mayores 
. . » pensamientos no se lo estoruaran. Tuuo muchas vezes cdpetencia 

. . sobre qual auia sido mejor cauallero, Palmerin de Ingalaterra, 
. . » y que en lo de la valentia no le yua en ¢aga . . . y fue, que le 
parecio conuenible . . . para el seruicio de su republica, . . . se dio 
priessa a poner en efeto lo que desseaua . . . Limpiolas, y aderegolas lo 
mejor que pudo, . . .” 


It wil! be noticed that within a word “u”’ is here invariably used 
for ‘‘v”’ (as well as, in some cases, for modern “b’’) and that “‘¢”’ is 
common in both initial and interior position. By the time that QC 
was printed the only important change that seems to have become 
generally adopted was the substitution of ‘‘v” for “u” after the 
prefix “des” (“‘desvergongado,” etc.). Not until the early 1670's 
does one find “‘v” almost regularly taking the place of the former 
“u” in interior position after a consonant (“olvidar,’”’ etc.) and in 
intervocalic position when the first vowel is a “u’’ (particularly in 
the secondary tenses of “haber,” “estar,’”’ “tener,” etc.).24 At 
about this latter time “‘¢’”’ was rapidly yielding to “‘z”’ in initial 
position and in intervocalic position in such words as “caga,” 
“‘amenagar,”’ verbs in “-egar,”’ etc., but not after a consonant 
(“‘fuerga,” “‘confianga,” etc.), nor in nouns in “-ega,” nor in words 
in “‘-ago”’ and their derivatives (“braco”’ and “abracar,” etc.). 

Now, it seems as if the typesetter of Q, working from a copy of 
QC, would be expected to reproduce the orthographical characteris- 
tics of this latter as accurately as possible, regardlessly of his own 
instinct in the matter of spelling. The fact is, however, that he 
most frequently adopted the new spelling trends to which attention 
has just been called. In Amor, honor y poder he used “v” in 
postconsonant position in at least 58 cases where his original showed 
“‘u”’ (as against 17 cases where he preserved the ‘‘u”’); he substituted 
“uv” for “uu” in at least 12 out of 15 instances; he regularly 

21 The general adoption of intervocalic “v” in all other words (particularly in 
“-ava,”’ as the ending of the imperfect tense of first conjugation verbs, destined in 


turn to give way to “-aba’’ around the turn of the century) does not appear until 
the latter part of the decade.) 
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printed “‘avra”’ for the “‘aura” of his original; and he discarded 
“co” in favor of ‘z” in copying “gampar,” “quiga,” “caga” and 
derivatives (two exceptions), “‘amenagar,”’ “empegar,”’ “tropecar,”’ 
and a few others.” 

Curiously enough, almost exactly the same typographical dif- 
ferences that have just been pointed out as existing between QC and 
Q distinguish also the two editions of the Quarta parte, 1672 and 
1674. In the edition of 1672, i.e., in the edition printed from 
manuscripts, almost all of the old habits are adhered to (‘“‘seruir,”’ 
“oluidar,” ‘“‘tuue,” “cgaguan,” ‘“‘amenagar,’”’ “empegar,” but 
“avra,” “avreis”), while in the reprint of 1674 it is the new ways 
which prevail in general, although a comparison of the two editions 
on the basis of a few selected pages seems to show that the typesetter 
of this reprint was a little more successful in reproducing his original, 
typographically, than the typesetter of Q. 

It would be unwise, however, to affirm on this basis that Q was 
printed precisely between the years 1672 and 1674.2 The only safe 
conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments is that Q dates 
from the period when Calderén himself, now in his declining years, 
was taking an active interest in the publication of his works, namely 
from 1664 (Tercera parte) to 1677 (Autos sacramentales). Strong 
evidence that it belongs to the latter half of this period seems to be 
furnished also by the fact that around 1670 copies of such editions 
of the Segunda parte as had been printed (i.e., presumably only 
QC and §), as well as copies of the Primera parte, had become so 
rare that the great bibliographer Nicol4s Antonio, who was then 
writing his Bibliotheca hispana nova (Rome, 1672), had to admit that 
although he knew that there existed several volumes of Calderén’s 
comedias he himself had seen only the recently published Tercera 
parte; ** while by 1680 Calder6én’s admirer the Duke of Veragua 

2 Of significance also are “Inglaterra” for “Ingalaterra”’ (in all three cases in 
which the word occurs), “efecto’’ for “efeto,”’ “traxo’’ for “truxo,” “auerle” for 
“auelle,’”’ “pedirla”’ for “pedilla,’’ “leuadla”’ for “Ileualda,’’ “castigadlo” for 
“castigaldo,” and an occasional “aora’’ for “agora,’’ though some of these changes 
may be the result of editing in the copy of QC. 

*3 Yet if this could be shown to be the case, the printer’s error of “1673” 
for “1637” in the “Suma de la Tassa” of Q, repeated in the “ Aprobacion de Tuan 
Bautista de Sossa,’”’ would be readily understood. 

* “Comediarum aliquot volumina; que lucem partim singule#, partim plures 
sub jugo uno sepissime viderunt; quorum tertium, sive tertiam partem vidimus 
tandem editam Matriti anno 1664 in 4.” This raises the question of whether the 
reprint of the Primera parte, in spite of the date 1640 on its title-page, does not 
also belong to this late period. As for its typographical characteristics, a hasty 
examination of the copy in the library of the Hispanic Society of America, but 
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seems to have experienced no difficulty in acquiring all of the five 
“ partes.” 25 

The opinion has been expressed above that the copy of QC placed 
in the hands of the printer of Q had been edited to a certain extent. 
Although a full discussion of this point would be possible only on 
the basis of a complete and thorough comparison of the texts of the 
two editions, it seems as if such editing must have consisted pri- 
marily in the crossing out, in the copy of QC, of a certain number 
of passages.* Two cases where this seems to have been done can 
be presented from material at hand. 

The first is in El mayor encanto amor. Toro y Gisbert noticed 
that of thirty-eight verses in QC comprising a scene, near the open- 
ing of the play, in which Ulysses begins to hack successively, with his 
sword, two trees which are in reality the lovers Lisidas and Flérida 
so transformed by the enchantress Circe, eliciting from them cries 
of woe, only three verses (two plus one) are retained in Q; and he 
took his cue from Hartzenbusch’s footnote on a passage toward the 
end of the act to state that this scene is necessary for the proper 
comprehension of the play. But the person who prepared the copy 
of QC for the printer of Q, or some other careful reader before him, 
must have perceived that this scene contradicts what Lfisidas himself 
says in the sonnet (ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 395) in which he first 
expresses himself immediately after he and Flérida are released 
from enchantment, to wit, that during the time when he had been 
transformed into a tree he had continued to love Flérida but had 
been deprived of all other human attributes, including the power of 
speech. This observant person therefore struck out all but three 
lines of the scene, but failed to make needed changes in the passage 
which was to puzzle Hartzenbusch. 

In Amor, honor y poder, as printed in QC, appears the following 
passage in “redondillas” (cf. ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 380, col. 2): 


with no photostatic or other reproduction of the text of the original of 1636 in 
hand for comparison, reveals only in the last play of the volume a certain con- 
formity with printers’ habits of the later period. Likewise, on the first page 
(only page at hand, in photostats) of the text of the Tercera parte the reprint 
twice has “salva’’ for the “salua” of the original. If, after a complete comparison 
of the two editions, this and other changes in orthography are found to char- 
acterize the reprint, it will seem fairly safe to conclude that the re-editions of all of 
the first four “partes” of Calderén belong to the same late period. 

% See his letter to Calderén, for example in Cotarelo, Ensayo . . . , p. 345. 

* The loss, in Q, of an occasional single line, two instances of which have 
been noted in Amor, honor y poder, can be laid to the carelessness of the printer. 
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ON THE SEGUNDA PARTE OF CALDERON 


Lud. Yo le diré, que el honor 
mas que la vida estimais. 

Enr. Vos pienso que me la dais, 
quien vio ventura mayor, 
a vna amorosa passion 
poco el cuidado conuiene, 
pues siempre a quien ama viene 
sin buscarla la ocasion. 

Vase. 


Tos. Yase fue, solos estamos, 
y de par en par las puertas 
sin guardas estan y abiertas. 

Enr. Pues que quereis? 

Tos. Que nos vamos. 


The only thing wrong with this passage, apart from “‘quereis” for 
“quieres,” is, as the other two printed versions of the play show, 
that the printer (and, after him, the printer of 8) failed to assign 
vv. 4-8 to Ludovico, to whom the “‘ Vase” correctly applies. The 
above-mentioned careful reader must have perceived that these lines 
were incongruous in the mouth of Enrico and therefore crossed them 
out, adding “‘Ludouico” to ‘‘ Vase” (since Enrico remains) but 
not concerning himself with the “redondilla” (vv. 1-4) thus left 
incomplete.?? 

These two examples suffice to show that in the preparation of 
copy for the new edition of the Segunda parte a certain effort was 
made to remove defects from the plays as they had been printed 
years before. In the re-edition of the Quarta parte, on the title-page 
of which it is announced that the plays here appear ‘“‘enmendadas, 
y corregidas,” an example of the reverse of the procedure just dis- 
cussed will be found in the second play, Eco y Narciso, near the end 
of the first act, in the long speech by Lirfope: a total of sixty lines 
in four batches not in the first edition have been added.** Both of 


27 Vera Tassis, who appears to have known only Q, patched up the “redon- 
dilla” by having Tosco begin his next speech with “Sefior, Enrico, Sefior.” 
(Vera Tassis had a model for this line in the “Sefiora, Estela, sefiora,” at the 
beginning of a speech by Tosco in the first act: see ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 372, col. 1.) 
For one of the two single lines accidentally omitted in Q, Vera Tassis invented a 
line of his own, namely “voyme, porque el Rey se va” (ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 374, 
col. 3), for the “si su Magestad se va” of QC; and for the other, thirty-one lines 
farther on, he appears to have had no difficulty in guessing exactly what was 
missing, namely “lo que confiessan los ojos.” 

28 These are, in Lirfope’s speech as reproduced in ed. Hartzenbusch, p. 579, 
vv. 11-18, 37-54, 73-82 and 133-166. 
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the tasks thus performed, perhaps almost at the same time, may 
well be the work of one and the same individual having no longer 
at hand any manuscripts of the plays first printed back in 1637 but 
having access to one or more manuscripts of those which had only 
recently been printed for the first time. There seems to be no 
reason why this individual could not have been the aged Don Pedro 
himself,?* who in the last few years of his life manifested the greatest 
concern over the purity of the text of his comedias, complaining 
against the printers who, on the one hand, had included in their 
editions ‘‘yerros” which were not his and, on the other hand, had 
printed many of his plays “no cabales.”’ *° 

In conclusion: In any future critical edition of the twelve plays of 
the Segunda parte it is the text of QC which must be chosen as a 
basis. On the chance that Calder6én himself took a hand in the 
preparation of copy for Q, any reading of this latter which corrects 
a plainly faulty reading in QC must be given the preference, and any 
alteration of the text of QC presented by Q must be carefully weighed, 
then adopted or rejected in accordance with the dictates of best 
judgment. As footnote 14 above shows, S must be constantly con- 
sulted and must be followed in the probably small number of cases in 
which it offers an apparently correct reading as against an unsatis- 
fying reading of either QC or Q, not on the theory that the satisfac- 
tory reading of 8 in such cases is surely what was intended by 
Calder6n, but because such readings are necessarily in conformity 
with the speech habits of the time to which the plays belong. 

H. C. Heaton 

New York University. 

** In this case, of course, the suppressing of passages in the plays published 
in the Segunda parte could have been done at any time after 1637 in a copy of 
QC which Calder6n would presumably have kept in his possession. 

%° Or was the editing of both sorts herein referred to done by Vera Tassis, 
working with the aid, or at least financially interested connivance, of Don Pedro 
(there must be some grounds for his later styling himself Calderén’s “mayor 
amigo’’) and serving a sort of apprenticeship in preparation for the more ambitious 
project which he launched and nearly completed after Calder6n’s death? 
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THE FIRST PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 
MANUEL GUTIERREZ NAJERA 


NE of the chief handicaps under which technical investigation 
on the Spanish American Modernist poets has always labored 
is the lack of genuinely accurate data on biography and chronology. 
It is for this reason that Ratil Silva Castro’s recent book on Rubén 
Dario! occupies so important a place in Modernist criticism: it 
painstakingly verifies every available item of information regarding 
Dario’s formative period in Chile. It is hoped that the present 
article will serve a similar purpose with regard to the earliest period 
in the literary career of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. It is to be noted 
that both Sr. Silva Castro and the present writer have employed, 
chiefly, data drawn from the files of periodicals of the period under 
investigation. This is an obvious necessity, as they constitute our 
only original sources of information. 

As a matter of fact, existing statements regarding the early 
life and literary activity of Najera are much more in need of 
rectification than were those on Dario in Chile before the publica- 
tion of Obras desconocidas. Very little has been written on this 
important subject, and even the few items of information which 
we have quite largely contradict each other. Furthermore, they 
disagree at almost every point with the data furnished by the files. 

One of the statements most frequently encountered is that the 
poet began to publish at the phenomenally early age of thirteen 
or thereabouts : 


A los trece afios de edad . . . empezé a escribir articulos y poesias 
en el periddico La Iberia. . . 

Precocisimo como era, a los trece afios envia su primer articulo a La 
Iberia... 

Ain ... no cumplia trece aiios, cuando cometié su primera cala- 
verada: se escapé del regazo maternal y se presenté en la redaccién de 
un periddico catélico, pidiendo que le publicasen un articulo. Se lo pu- 
blicaron con presentacién y elogio. . . .* 


1 Obras desconocidas de Rubén Dario. Santiago de Chile, 1934. 
2 Cultura, Tomo I, nim. 3, Sept. 16, 1916. 


3 Carlos Gonzflez Pefia, Historia de la literatura mexicana, Mexico, 1928, 
p. 409. 


4 Luis G. Urbina, La vida literaria en México. Madrid, 1917, p. 220. 
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There is very considerable disagreement as to what periodical 
published his very first compositions. A number of authors, in- 
cluding Gonzalez Pefia and the writer in Cultura, both quoted 
above, assert that they appeared in La Iberia. However, at the 
time of the poet’s death La Voz de Mézico specifically claimed this 
honor : 


La Voz de Mézico tiene un motivo particularisimo de duelo. Este 
periddico fué el que publicé las primeras composiciones poéticas del Sr. 
Gutiérrez Najera, siendo éste casi nifio... 


Urbina, in the passage above quoted, apparently alludes to the 
same tradition, for La Voz de México was the Catholic paper with 
which Najera and his family were most closely associated. Still 
other writers indicate that the first medium of publication was 
El Federalista: 


Los primeros articulos de Gutiérrez Najera aparecieron en la edicién 
literaria de El Federalista con el nombre de “ Confidencias.” . . .* 


It is commonly stated that his first poems, at least, were of a 
deeply religious nature, due to the influence of his mother: 


Sus primeros cantos—La Cruz, Maria, Dios, La fe de mi infancia— 


fueron de inspiracién ingenuamente religiosa: reflejo pristino de la in- 
fundida piedad materna. .. .” 

Como en todos los poetas que han tenido una madre muy dulee, muy 
amante y muy piadosa, el alma de Manuel en sus primeros gorjeos no es 
més que una prolongacién del alma materna; son versos de nido los 
primeros versos suyos; mas de nido colgado en la alta ventana de colores 
de la Iglesia. Los misticos suspiros de su madre pasan a través de su 
arpa (La Cruz, Maria, Dios, La fe de mi infancia). .. 8 


At least two writers have asserted that the publication of 
NAjera’s first writings was sponsored by a periodical or an indi- 
vidual, and that this sponsorship launched him upon his literary 
career. Thus Urbina, in the passage above quoted, represents ‘‘un 
periédico catélico,’’ presumably La Voz de Mézico, as more or less 
formally introducing the new writer to the public: ‘‘Se lo publi- 
caron con presentacién y elogio.’’ 

The most definite statement of this type, however, is a very 

5 La Voz de México, February 5, 1895. The italics are mine. 

®Genaro Estrada, Poetas nuevos de Mézico. Mexico, 1916, p. 112. 

Carlos Gonzdlez Pefia, op. cit., p. 410. 


8 Justo Sierra, Prélogo, Poesias de M. Gutiérrez Najera. Bouret, Paris, 
1918, Tomo I, p. 4. 
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recent one by Sr. Anibal Noriega,® which represents Najera as 
owing his first reputation to his success in a literary tournament: 


... el primer galardén literario que obtuvo, siendo todavia un ado- 
lescente, fué nada menos que un concurso poético en honor de Santa 
Teresa. Era pariente suyo muy cercano el famoso don José Joaquin 
Terrazas, y él lo alenté para que enviara su canto en loor de la Santa de 
Avila, por considerar que era aquella ocasién propicia para debutar en el 
campo de las letras. Asi lo hizo el auroral vate y vencié a todos los 
demfs concursantes. Entonces Terrazas hizo publicar su retrato y la 


composicién premiada, en el diario catélico La Voz de México, de euya 
redaccién formaba parte. 


The above and similar statements regarding the first writings 
of Gutiérrez Najera contained so many contradictions and incon- 
sistencies that the present writer, during a research trip to Mexico 
in the summer of 1936, made a serious effort to determine their 
truth or falsity by a careful examination of the files of the periodi- 
cals concerned. The carrying out of the project presented no great 
difficulties, as all the necessary collections are available in the 
public and private libraries of the city, chiefly in the Biblioteca 
Nacional de México.*° 

The method employed was the following: 

The writer had examined, before going to Mexico, the available 
critical material on the early life and writings of Najera, and had 
at hand presumably complete lists of the pseudonyms used by the 
poet, and the periodicals to which he contributed. Before the in- 
vestigation was begun these lists were submitted to the Mexican 
scholars most familiar with the subject, some of whom had been 


_ friends and associates of Najera. The lists were carefully revised 


in accordance with their suggestions. 

Examination of the files of all the periodicals thus identified 
(which were in existence at the time) was begun with the first of 
January, 1871. Najera, who was born December 22, 1859, was at 
this date a few days over eleven years of age. The starting point, 


® En torno a Gutiérrez Najera. Revista de Revistas, August 30, 1936. 

10 The writer wishes to take this opportunity of expressing his deep ap- 
preciation of the courtesy and helpfulness shown him by the library staff of 
the Biblioteca Nacional, particularly Dr. Aurelio Manrique, Director, and Sr. 
Rafael Carrasco Puente, Head of the Department of Periodicals. Similar 
thanks are due to Dr. Julio Torri and Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle for the use 
of their private collections, and to Sres. Federico Gamboa, Carlos Diaz Duféo, 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, Francisco Monterde and others for much valuable in- 
formation and suggestion. 
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therefore, was certainly sufficiently early. At the end of the 
investigation, when considerable new information had been brought 
to light, this early material was carefully rechecked, much of it 
by no less than four different persons. While, therefore, it is not 
claimed that the conclusions here presented are infallible, every 
care has been taken to avoid errors and omissions."* 

In view of earlier statements on the subject, some of the facts 
discovered were most surprising. No writings which could be 
positively identified as Najera’s were discovered in files of any date 
prior to 1875. In fact all the information secured points to an 
article entitled Un Soneto, and signed Rafael, which appeared in 
El Porvenir, May 17, 1875,” as his first published composition. 
Our means of knowing that Rafael was actually Najera, and the 
reasons for believing that Un Soneto was the first piece of writing 
he had published, will be presented later in this study. 

The article in question was inspired, according to a preliminary 
statement in the composition itself, by an account, in El Porvenir 
for May 1, of a recent lecture by Dr. Gabino Barreda before the 
Liceo Hidalgo. The lecturer had attributed the well-known sonnet 
A Cristo crucificado, beginning 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte 


to St. Francis of Assisi. With this statement as a text, Rafael 
proceeds to expound his own reasons for attributing the composition 
to Santa Teresa. 

In view of his extreme youth, the author’s understanding of 
critical procedure, his acquaintance with literature, and his skill 
in marshaling his facts and arguments, are astounding to the last 
degree. For example, arguing from the standpoint of form, he 
states that the use of two subjects with a singular verb, which 
occurs in the sonnet in the line 


Muéveme tus afrentas y tu muerte 


is an outstanding characteristic of the style of Santa Teresa, oc- 
curring ‘‘a cada paso’”’ in her known works. Similarly charac- 
teristic of her is the use of the word afrentas, as above, in the sense 


11 An unavoidable cause of error, though presumably not a serious one, 
lies in the fact that an occasional number of certain periodicals is missing from 
the collections of the Biblioteca Nacional. Most of the missing numbers were 
later found in other libraries, but a small proportion appear to be unobtainable. 

12 The date of composition is given as May 4, 1875. 
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of congojas or sufrimientos, and the word order found in 
No tienes que me dar porque te quiera 


that is, a personal pronoun object preceding an infinitive. 

As regards thought content, says Rafael, the sonnet is a ‘‘pho- 
tograph’’ of the personality of Santa Teresa. He enumerates three 
outstanding ideas found in it which permeate her known works: 


. «+ promisién explicita de la patria celestial; meditacién asidua de 
la Pasién del Hombre Dios; y, tiltimamente, amor destituido de todo temor 
o interés, amor excitado por otro amor anterior, del cual es justa y con- 
digna recompensa. 


He appends well chosen citations from the writings of Teresa in 
support of these contentions. 

The whole tone of the article is critical and for the most part 
impersonal. There is little or no connection with religion except 
the fact that the writers discussed were distinguished Catholics 
of their day. 

The article just discussed attracted immediate attention. On 
May 23, 1875, six days after its appearance in El Porvenir, La 
Iberia published an editorial entitled Un soneto famoso, which 
reads in part as follows: 


. . . articulo muy curioso e interesante . . . un excelente trabajo... 
se exponen muy buenas razones para demostrar que Santa Teresa fué 
autora del soneto. . . . Siempre nos habiamos inclinado nosotros a esta 
conclusién, y el articulo . . . ha acabado de decidirnos. 


It is interesting to note that the anonymous author of the 
editorial knows the writer of the article only as Rafael, and is 
unaware of his extreme youth. His very favorable judgment of 
the work is therefore based upon the assumption that the writer 
may be, at least, a mature scholar. 

The next development in what we may call the ‘‘ Rafael epi- 
sode’’ in the literary career of Najera took place on September 21 and 
22, 1875. On those dates there appeared in El Eco de Ambos Mun- 
dos a series of two articles entitled Bocetos Bibliograficos and signed 
Mingo Revulgo.* Both are extremely vague and amateurish in 
tone. The first attempts to cover the whole field of philosophy 
and metaphysics, inspired by an apparently recent reading of 
Dumesnil’s L’Immortalité and Cournot’s Traité de l’enchainement 

18 Sr. Juan B. Iguifiiz, in his Catélogo de seudénimos, anagramas e iniciales 


de escritores mexicanos, México, 1913, states that at least the separate pseudo- 
nyms Mingo and Revulgo were used by Solén Argiiello. 
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des idées fondamentales. The second article represents a no less 
abortive attempt to compare all of French literature with all of 
Spanish, to the unspeakable disadvantage of the latter. To show 
the tone of the discussion a single quotation must suffice: 


éQué puede oponer a esto (a mere list of names of French writers) la 
literatura espafiola ? 


éAcaso a Calderén, con su eterna metafisica, sus damas encubiertas y 
_ sus autos sacramentales? <¢Seré Lope de Vega con sus monstruosas 


composiciones en que se violan todas las reglas del arte? ¢O bien a Fray 
Luis de Leén con sus misticas elueubraciones? 


Obviously the author of so immoderate and ill-considered an 
article exposed himself to immediate humiliation at the hands of 
any critic who possessed even an elementary knowledge of Spanish 
literature. The opening article, however, of a series of six which 
Rafael wrote in reply, entitled A Mingo Revulgo and published in 
La Voz de Mézico, September 26 to October 3 of the same year," 
is more valuable for the insight it gives into his attitude toward 
newspaper work than for his opinions on literature: 


. . vdes., benignisimos sefiores (the editors of La Voz), no pueden 
figurarse los vehementisimos deseos que siempre he tenido de aparecer en 
letras de molde, y de andar de mesa en mesa en los cafés mds principales y 
concurridos, parando la oreja para escuchar callandito lo que diga de mis 
articulos el benévolo o maldiciente piblico. . . . 

Y en verdad . . . que no pude escoger época mejor para penetrar en 
eso que se llama “ la arena periodistica.” 

Yo veo a algunos pobres diablos, que sin mas instruccién que la adqui- 
rida en las novelas de Ponson du Terrail y Pérez Escrich, con algin 
tanto de audacia y desfachatez, y preparados a dar y recibir palizas, se 
lanzan animosos al bonancible océano de la prensa, adquiriendo més fama 
que el mismisimo Victor Hugo. 

Yo los veo, y al contemplarles se me presenta mfs y mas risuefia la 
dulcisima esperanza de llegar a ser, por lo menos, un Feijéo, un Lope o un 
D. Alonso el Tostado. {De menos nos hizo Dios! 


It is not until he has completed a long preface, in the above 
whimsical and familiar style, that he even mentions the articles 
by Mingo Revulgo. In fact, it is not until the second article in the 
series that he begins a direct reply to him. It seems clearly evi- 
dent, from the statements made, that he is more interested in getting 
himself before the public as a writer than in any ideas put forward 
by his opponent. As in the case of the earlier discussion on Santa 


14 The date of composition of the whole series is given as September, 1875. 
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Teresa, a previous article simply serves him as a pretext for getting 
into print. 

The Rafael of these articles displays, it is true, a becoming 
modesty, and a seemingly sincere deference to the opinions of his 
elders. He is, however, far from being the naive, ingenuous youth, 
completely dominated by his mother’s religious mysticism, who has 
been portrayed by some chroniclers of the early years of Gutiérrez 
N&jera. He is practical, wide-awake, incisive, keenly alive to the 
opportunities presented by his already chosen field of journalism. 

In the remaining installments of the series, which he devotes 
to a refutation of Mingo Revulgo’s slurs against Spanish literature, 
he presents a fairly complete outline of that literature from its 
beginnings to his own time. In so doing he displays an astonishing 
acquaintance, not only with the works themselves and the principal 
critical productions concerned with them, but with their influence 
on later literature of their own and other countries. Furthermore, 
he is well informed on the history of Spain, and points out clearly 
the effect of political and economic conditions upon literature. To 
the vague and unsupported generalizations of Mingo he thus op- 
poses a solid array of facts and arguments. 

As an evidence of his resourcefulness and mental maturity at 
this early period, it is interesting to note how cleverly, on occasion, 
he turns Mingo Revulgo’s own statements against him. Revulgo 
had lauded several French authors, particularly Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére and Regnard, as the masters of the drama, and had de- 
cried Lope de Vega and Calderén in the paragraph we have already 
quoted. Rafael replies: 


Recordaré . . . que los literatos franceses supieron muchas veces ex- 
plotar el genio de los espafioles . . . Guillén de Castro escribié una 
tragedia Las mocedades del Cid, tragedia que [Corneille] imité y copié 
en parte, para producir el famoso Cid ... Reynardo (Regnard)... 
tomé de una comedia de Lope el argumento y atin algunas escenas de su 
Distraido. El Disipador de Destouches, es traduccién también de una 
comedia de D. Miguel de Sanchez . . . Fuera interminable este articulo, 
si pretendiese nominar todas las obras en que los escritores franceses imi- 
taron o tradujeron a los espafioles. . . . 


Rafael’s series ends with a clear summary of the arguments 
presented and the statement that a second article, in reply to other 
questions raised by Mingo Revulgo, would follow. He evidently 
regards the series of six installments already discussed as consti- 
tuting a single article. 
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As in the case of the earlier article on Santa Teresa, La Iberia 
commented editorially upon A Mingo Revulgo a few days after the 
termination of the series; in this case October 6. Again the reac- 
tion is most favorable: 


La defensa (of Spanish literature) esté bien hecha y revela en el 
autor una erudicién vasta, un criterio justo y un profundo conocimiento 
de la historia literaria de Espaiia. 

This time, however, the writer of the editorial is less ignorant 
of the personality of Rafael. He quite possibly knows his name, 
though he does not reveal it. He certainly knows his approximate 
age: 


Cuando leimos aquel articulo (that on Santa Teresa), que revelaba 
tan profundos conocimientos en literatura, en filosfia cristiana y en mistica, 
creimos que el autor era un viejo. Ahora que hemos leido la defensa de 
la literatura espafiola, hemos creido también que seria su autor, si no un 
viejo, por lo menos de edad madura. 

Pues bien: por una casualidad hemos sabido que no es lo uno ni lo 
otro: el autor de estos articulos es un nifio. .. . 


Rafael did not much longer remain incognito. On October 15, 
1875, Mingo Revulgo contributed to El Eco de Ambos Mundos a 
most interesting letter, entitled A Rafael, which reads in part as 
follows : 


Una casualidad ...me hizo saber quién era el galante y erudito 
Rafael. Cualquiera que haya leido el articulo que hace poco tiempo pu- 
blicé El Porvenir, sobre el famoso soneto de Teresa a “ Cristo erucificado,” 
suscrito por el mismo seudénimo; cualquiera, digo, creeria a su autor un 
hombre encanecido en el estudio, puesto que con raro talento y vastisima 
erudicién, aborda tan dificiles cuestiones. 

Pues bien, admirense mis lectores, Rafael, el autor del estudio sobre 
Teresa, el autor de los articulos en contra mia . . . es en la edad un joven, 
casi un nifio.... 

Y esos articulos ... son los primeros que ha dado a luz, son sus 
primeras armas en el campo de la literatura.*® 

éQuieren ahora mis bellisimas lectoras, y amables lectores, saber el 
nombre verdadero del simpético Rafael? 

Pues bien . . . es un joven de quince afios y se llama: Manuel Gutié- 
rrez Naxera.!* 

—Mingo Revulgo. 


This revelation by Mingo Revulgo was immediately noted by 
the newspapers of the city. On October 17 La Voz de Mézico 


15 The italics are mine. 
16 Sic. 
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republished verbatim the original letter, giving proper credit to 
El Eco, but without editorial comment. On the 16th there ap- 
peared in La Iberia the following editorial, which was republished 
verbatim on the 17th by El Eco de Ambos Mundos: 


Manve. Guritrrez NAJERA 


Asi se llama.el joven, casi un nifio, que ha hecho en la Voz la defensa 
de la literatura espafiola contestando a un articulo de Mingo Revulgo 
publicado en el Eco. Este mismo escritor ha sacado a luz en dicho perié- 
dico el nombre de su contrineante, que dice ha sabido por una feliz 
easualidad. . . . Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, el Rafael que escribié el arti- 
culo sobre el Soneto de Santa Teresa y el relativo a la literatura espaiiola, 
autor también de unas magnificas octavas publicadas hace tiempo en la 
Voz sobre la Fe eristiana, tiene diez y seis afios: es hijo del conocido 
escritor D. Manuel Gutiérrez, redactor del Propagador Industrial. . . . 
El joven Gutiérrez Najera ha leido, ha estudiado, ha escrito y ha publi- 
cado sus trabajos con el més riguroso sigilo, sin que sus padres, ni persona 
alguna de su familia, ni nadie en fin se apercibiera de ello: su padre supo 
también hace pocos dias por una casualidad, que él habia escrito los 
articulos publicados en la Voz. 


The most important document of all, however, was still to ap- ‘ 
pear. On October 23, 1875, approximately a week after the pub- ; 
lication of the notices just mentioned, La Iberia printed an edi- 

torial entitled Una poesia, to which was appended a letter from 

Najera himself, signed with his own name. It reads in part as 

follows : . 


Sr. D. Anselmo de la Portilla—Casa de vd., Octubre 15 de 1875." 
...—Al hablar vd. de mi, aunque sin mentarme, en su acreditado 
periddico, con motivo de mis articulos sobre el soneto de Santa Teresa de 
Jestis y en defensa de la literatura espafola,’ lo ha hecho en términos 
tan earifiosos y favorecedores, que deja cordialmente obligada mi gratitud. 

En prueba de ésta, tengo el placer de remitir a vd. una pobre com- 
posicién poética. . . . Puede vd. hacer de dicha composicién el uso que 
guste, y debo decirle, en cuanto a la conclusién de mis articulos sobre la 
literatura espafiola, que cediendo a los consejos de persona que debo 
respetar y obedecer, no la daré a la prensa. . . .*® 

—M. Gutiérrez Najera. 

17 The italics are mine. 

18 As a matter of fact the second article, here alluded to, seems never to 
have been published. In this his father, who is quite certainly the person 
referred to in the letter, was a wise counselor. The flimsy contentions of 
Revulgo had been so thoroughly demolished by the series of installments al- 
ready published that a continuation would have been absurd. 
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For several reasons, the above letter is of unique importance to 
our investigation. Obviously, it proves beyond question that Najera 
was the Rafael who signed the articles. It points, however, to at 
least one additional conclusion. It is to be noted that the letter is 
dated October 15, though it was not published until the 23rd. It 
would appear, from the date and the character of the letter, that 
NAjera originally intended it as a public avowal of his authorship 
of the Rafael articles. By the time his own letter was published, 
however, this information had already reached the public through 
Mingo Revulgo’s letter to El Eco, October 15, republished by La 
Voz, and the Iberia editorial of the 16th, similarly republished by 
El Eco. We have, then, in the various letters and editorials just 
discussed, two distinct proofs, appearing almost simultaneously, 
of the identity of Rafael. 

It is further noteworthy that neither Najera, in his letter, nor 
Mingo Revulgo, in his notice in El Eco, refers to the ‘‘maravillosas 
octavas publicadas hace tiempo en la Voz sobre la Fe cristiana,’’ 
mentioned in the Iberia editoral of October 16. It is the opinion 
of the present writer that such verses were never published, and 
that the above statement is simply an error on the part of La Iberia. 
No less than three competent persons made a minute examination 
of the files of Za Voz from January 1871 to October 1875 without 
finding any verses, signed Rafael or otherwise, which could possibly 
answer to the above description. Then, on the assumption that the 
writer in La Iberia had simply confused La Voz with some other 
paper, the search was extended to the other periodicals of the time 
which might conceivably have published the poem in question, with 
similarly negative results. 

With the developments just discussed, of October 1875, what 
we have called the Rafael incident in the literary career of Najera 
is definitely closed. He never again, as far as can be learned, 
used the pseudonym. Before passing on, however, to a discussion 
of other very early writings of Najera, it is well to consider what 
indications there are that the article on the sonnet of Santa Teresa 
is actually the first published composition of Gutiérrez Najera. 

Mingo Revulgo, in his letter to El Eco, October 15, definitely 
states that the articles he mentions, on Teresa and on Spanish lit- 
erature, were Najera’s first published writings, in prose or verse. 
‘‘Sus primeras armas en el campo de la literatura’’ could hardly 
mean anything less sweeping. The statement in itself carries con- 
siderable weight, for the journalistic field of Mexico was not ex- 
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tremely broad, and Mingo Revulgo, as a newspaper man, would 
presumably keep himself informed as to what new writers were 
appearing. 

A better proof, however, consists in the fact that his statement 
was accepted as true by La Iberia and La Voz de Mézico, which 
were precisely the papers generally credited with the publication 
of still earlier compositions by Najera. If, as stated by Urbina 
and Noriega,’® Najera’s real début into journalism had occurred 
in La Voz at a period earlier than the one we are discussing, or if, 
at a similarly early period, articles of his had appeared in La Iberia, 
it is hardly conceivable that the papers concerned would fail to 
challenge Mingo Revulgo’s assertion. 

It is likewise incredible that several different investigators, in 
an exhaustive examination of the earlier files of La Voz and other 
papers in search of just such material, could have completely 
overlooked such outstanding items. 

Dr. Federico Gamboa, in a conversation on this subject, has 
suggested that the earliest published compositions of Najera may 
well have been unsigned, since a young writer might be timid about 
revealing his identity. This is of course quite possible. But such 
timidity would not prevent the use of a pseudonym, and for that 
matter Najera’s introduction to his article on Spanish literature 
reveals, not timidity, but a consuming thirst for publicity. Still 
more important, the editors of the papers publishing such unsigned 
articles would certainly have been aware of the writer’s real iden- 
tity, and would hardly have kept silent when, in October 1875, the 
Rafael articles were being repeatedly announced as Najera’s first 
work, 

There seems, then, pending proof to the contrary, to be ample 
reason to believe that the article on the sonnet of Santa Teresa, May 
17, 1875, was genuinely the first published composition of Gutiérrez 
Najera. 

Within a few months after the initial publications we have 
discussed, Najera was contributing freely to various Mexican pe- 
riodicals, using not only his own name but several pseudonyms 
which he afterward made famous. Only a few of these writings, 
naturally, come within the scope of the present article. It will be 
of interest, however, to mention the remaining compositions which 
appeared during the years 1875 and 1876. | 

On July 18, August 1 and August 22, 1875, there appeared in 
19 Cf. pp. 225 and 227, above. 
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El Federalista a series of three articles signed Puck, the first two 
entitled Indiscreciones hebdomadarias and the third A troche- 
moche. They are presumably by Najera, though there is no direct 
proof of this fact except that in his later years at least he very 
frequently employed this pseudonym. As the title would indicate, 
the Indiscreciones consist essentially of local gossip, and might well 
have been called ‘‘Observations of a man-about-town.’’ Typical 
subjects are: a romance which has developed between a Guatemalan 
diplomat and a Mexican girl living near the Legation; the lack of 
conversational ability on the part of Mexican young ladies of the 
period, and the disadvantages of telling the truth. He describes 
with particular gusto the discomfiture of a local gallant who be- 
comes enamored, at a dimly-lighted rewnién de confianza, of a sup- 
posedly young and lovely lady, only to find, on meeting her soon 
after by daylight, that her youth and beauty were due exclusively 
to cosmetics. The style of the Indiscreciones is easy and familiar, 
the humor spontaneous and the tone sophisticated. 

The general character of A troche-moche is quite similar. The 
greater part of the article consists of a humorous exposition of the 
theme Los novios se van, a parody of Se van los dioses. According 
to Puck, the undeniable charms of the Mexican ladies of the time 
are becoming more and more powerless to tempt men away from 
a relatively inexpensive and comfortable bachelorhood. 

What seems to be the next group of published compositions by 
NAjera, aside from the A Mingo Revulgo series already discussed, 
appeared in La Iberia. It has been noted that in his letter to the 
editor of that paper, October 23, 1875, he mentioned what he called 
‘‘una pobre composicién poética,’’ which he offered for publication. 
As a matter of fact it appeared in the same issue. This poem, 
which was signed with his own name, was entitled Trovas de amor. 
As the caption indicates, it is purely amatory in tone, with no 
religious bias, though his earliest poetry is generally reported to 
have been devotional to the point of mysticism. The date of com- 
position is not given. A second installment of Trovas de amor, 
dated March 15, 1876, was published in La Iberia on March 22 
of that year. It is of the same general character as the first, and 
like it is signed with the author’s name. 

La Iberia also published, May 10 to 14, 1876, a series of critical 
articles by Najera on Agapito Silva’s Pdginas sueltas. Though the 
material appeared in five installments, the author speaks of it as 
constituting only two distinct articles, the first of which is dated 
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April 23, 1876. The second bears no date of composition. All 
the installments are signed Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. 

As the author is careful to state in his introductory paragraphs, 
these articles are only secondarily a critical analysis of Silva’s 
book. Such analysis, he says, he is neither mature enough nor well 
informed enough to make. He gives us, rather, a general discus- 
sion of the type of literature represented. This he terms ‘‘senti- 
mental’’ as contrasted with that of the ‘‘positivist’’ school then 
increasingly in vogue. In view of Najera’s later literary affilia- 
tions, it is interesting to note that in these articles he makes an 
eloquent plea for the sentimental in literature, and vigorously 
decries the opposing tendency. 

As in the earlier critical articles to which we have called atten- 
tion, Najera displays a knowledge of literature, and an acquaintance 
with critical studies on certain periods, which is astonishing in one 
so young. For example, in discussing the first division of Sr. 
Silva’s book, which he says is modelled upon the German lied, he 


compares the lied with the early Spanish cantar in the following 
terms : 


Hemos dicho que los cantares populares de los espafioles tienen mucha 
semejanza con los lieder de los alemanes, y para probarlo bastarianos el 
remitir a nuestros lectores al Cancionero castellano de Lafuente Aledn- 
tara; al Catalan, de Pelayo Briz; al Asturiano de Amador de los Rios; 
al bellismo Libro de los cantares, de D. Antonio de Trueba; o bien a los 


eruditos y notables trabajos que sobre la poesia popular espaiiola han 
escrito Gareia Gutiérrez, Milé y Ferrer del Rio. 


Next in chronological order occur three poems: Al corazén de 
Jestis, Marta and Pagina negra. Of these, the first two, as their 
titles indicate, are religious in character, and were published in 
the Catholic paper La Voz de Mézico. Their respective dates of 
publication are June 24 and July 18, 1876, and those of composi- 
tion June 1 and June 26 of the same year. Before its publication, 
Maria had been read by the author before the Sociedad Munguia, 
a Catholic literary group of which he and his father were active 
members. It is the only one of the compositions discussed in this 
article which appears in Najera’s published works. Pédgina negra 
is a somber story of blighted love, in stilted and artificial classic 
style. It was published in El Federalista, November 5, 1876, with 
no indication as to date of composition. All are signed with the 
author’s name. 


As already stated, the number of Najera’s writings to be dis- 
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cussed in the present article has had to be somewhat arbitrarily 
determined. There is, however, a special reason for including the 
next compositions to be considered: a series of eight articles en- 
titled Confidencias, which appeared at intervals in El Federalista 
from November 19, 1876 to February 25, 1877. These are said by 
Sr. Genaro Estrada * to have constituted the poet’s first published 
productions. As a matter of fact, as we have now seen, they are 
relatively late in the chronological series, approximately twenty 
articles and poems having appeared before them. 

The purpose of the Confidencias may be best stated in Najera’s 
own words, taken from the introduction to the first article: 


Heme aqui, mis bellisimas lectoras. . . . Figuraos que he tenido la 
feliz oeurrencia de charlar un rato con vosotras; figuraos que me he pro- 
puesto comunicaros callandito, y muy en secreto por supuesto, todo lo que 
vea, todo lo que observe, todo lo que piense . . . imaginaos que . . . pasa- 
mos ... algunas horas . . . hablando de esas mil y mil pequefieces de 
la vida social, de los sucesos del dia, de amores y placeres, de teatros y 
paseos. . . . Jams teméis que os hable de politica. .. . 


Though as here indicated the subjects treated in the Confidencias 
are extremely varied, there appear even at this early period several 
tendencies which characterized Najera throughout his career as a 
journalist. One of these is his intense interest in the theater. At 
the time of which we are speaking, he seems to feel that the general 
artistic level of theatrical offerings is discouragingly low, though 
he often praises enthusiastically some individual production. In- 
teresting features of the Confidencias dealing with the theater are 
the frequent discussions of the personal characteristics and the 
fortunes of individual actors and managers, details regarding the 
lighting and decoration of the buildings, and lively descriptions 
of gaily dressed audiences. 

Another characteristic of Najera, here clearly shown, is a tend- 
ency to philosophize, at Christmas and New Year’s, on the swift 
passage of time and the changes it brings. The Confidencia for 
December 24, 1876 is made up largely of reminiscences of what 
Christmas meant to him in his childhood, which he now apparently 
regards as belonging to the distant past. He recalls how, on the 
nights just preceding Christmas, he used to lie awake thinking of 
the joys to come, and how, when the holidays actually arrived, he 
entered into the festivities with childish abandon. In those happy 
hours, he somberly adds, he little dreamed of the sorrows maturity 
would bring. 


20 Cf. p. 226, above. 
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y On December 31 he rings all the changes on the thought Un 
e aiio menos as contrasted with Un aiio mds. The former conception, 
L- he says, brings sorrow. To the woman of middle age it means that 
a her charms are fading; to the old man that he is one milestone 
7 nearer the tomb. Un aiio mds, on the other hand, means to the 
d youth that he is coming nearer to maturity; to the man of affairs 
e that his plans are approaching fruition; to the prosperous that 
y another year of enjoyment is in store. 
To attempt to analyze in any sort of detail the whole series of 
8 the Confidencias would take us too far afield. The passages dis- 
cussed, however, are fairly typical of the whole. No dates of 
* composition are indicated, but they are presumably not much 
me earlier than those of publication. Each of the installments is 
1e signed with the author’s name. 
a- The conclusions to be drawn from the material we have now 
le examined are most interesting. If they are surprising, it must be 
y recalled that with one exception, none of the writings discussed has 
ever appeared in book form. In fact a very considerable propor- 
1s tion, including the ‘‘ Rafael series,’’ appears to be entirely unknown 
al even to Mexican scholars. 
a As far as the present writer has been able to discover, there is 
\t nothing to support the contention that Najera began to publish at 
al the age of thirteen.** The first published composition which can be 
h proved to be his is Un soneto, which appeared in El Porvenir, May 
a 17, 1875. The author was at this time between fifteen and sixteen 
re years of age. The nature of newspaper comment upon the Rafael 
ne articles would seem to demonstrate that the name and personality 
ne of Najera were at that time entirely new to the public. 
ns There seems to be no evidence of special sponsoring of early 
writings of Najera by a paper or an individual, as is stated by 
d- Sr. Urbina and Sr. Noriega. The earliest of the publications, in 
ft fact, were for some time not recognized as his. 
or The earliest writings lack many of the characteristics which 
at erities have attributed to them. The author appears as a devout 
ly 21 These reports may be due to the fact that several articles and poems 
he signed ‘*M, Gutiérrez’’ or ‘‘ Manuel Gutiérrez’’ appeared in La Voz at various 
of dates prior to the appearance of any composition attributed in this article to 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Since the poet’s father, who was himself an author 
he of considerable note, was named Manuel Gutiérrez, and since there seems to 
vy have been at least one other prominent man of the same name, the writer has 
ty assumed that the compositions just referred to are not by Najera. Cf. par- 


ticularly the issues of La Voz for October 24, December 11 and December 26, 
1872, October 8, 1874, February 8, 1876, and March 27, 1878. 
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Catholic, but without bigotry or mysticism, and as a youth of a 
thoroughly practical turn of mind. The typical early article deals 
with literary controversy, written chiefly in order to put himself 
before the public. 

Poetry in the early period is rare, and more frequently amatory 
than religious. 

The first four periodicals to publish his productions were El 
Porvenir, El Federalista, La Voz de Mézico, and La Iberia, in the 
order given. The first signatures were Rafael, Puck and the 
author’s own name, the last mentioned being by far the most 
frequently used. 

Though this study has been conducted with the greatest possible 
care, errors and omissions have undoubtedly occurred. In the 
interest of a better understanding of the Modernist poets, the 
writer will be grateful for any corrections. 


E. K. Mapes 
University of Iowa 
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GONGORA AND CALDERON 


T HAS been several times noted* that among the dramatists of 
the Golden Age, none has shown himself to be more Gongoristic 
than Calderén. The magnitude and extent of Géngora’s influence, 
however, can scarcely be estimated unless one sees unfolded before 
one’s eyes example upon example of definite imitation and bor- 
rowing. It is then by the accumulative force of such evidence 
that we hope to show that Calderén kept continually in mind and 
heart the poetry of the great Cordoban. 

Of course, there are many instances throughout the works of 
Calderén showing that he had in mind other poets. Garcilaso, for 
example, is often alluded to. One of the most effective uses of his 
lines is seen in Cabellos de Absalén, where David in three different 
speeches utters the same sad refrain of Salicio’s lament in Egloga I: 


éQuién creeré jay infeliz! que desta suerte 
a pie, cansado, solo y perseguido 

David camina, de Absalén huyendo? 
Salid sin duelo, lagrimas corriendo. 
Salid sin duelo, lagrimas, corriendo. 
Id pues a reducillos y a traellos, 


Salid sin duelo, lagrimas corriendo. 
iAy, Absalén, hijo querido mio, 
como procedes mal aconsejado! 

(edit. Astrana Marin, p. 1486) 


In this same play, too, there is a reference to the sonnet ‘‘ Ay, 
dulees prendas por mi mal halladas’’: ? 


Queridas prendas mfas, 
bdculos vivos de mis luengos dias, 


1 See Gerardo Diego, Antologia poética en honor de Géngora, Madrid, 1927, 
p. 44; M. Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1930, 
p. 149; Milton A. Buchanan, Culteranismo in Calderén’s ‘‘ La vida es suefio,’’ 
in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, p. 551. Cf. also my study on The Metaphors 
of Luis de Géngora (Publications of the University of Pennsylvania), Philadel- 
phia, 1933, pp. 176-180. 

2 Other references to this sonnet can be seen in El purgatorio de San 
Patricio, edit. Astrana Marin, p. 1359; and in El segundo Scipion, ibid., p. 1229. 
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dadme todos los brazos. 

Renuévese mi edad entre los lazos 

de dichas tan amadas. 

iAy dulees prendas, por mi bien halladas! 
(Ibid., p. 1433) 


Still other reminiscences of Garcilaso are noted in the following 
passages : 


cuello, blanca coluna éD6 esté la blanca mano delicada, 
que este edificio sustenta, Ilena de vencimientos y despojos, 
era de marfil al torno: que de mi mis sentidos le ofreeian? 
de cuya hermosa materia 

sobré para hacer las manos, éD6 la eoluna que el dorado techo 
a emulacién de si mesma. eon presuncién graciosa sostenia? 

(La hija del aire, Astrana (Egloga I, 270-278) 
Marin, p. 956) 


me ha de ver tomando, ahora Tomando, ora la espada ora la 
la espada, y ahora la pluma. pluma. 
(Afectos de odio y amor, (Egloga III, 40) 
ibid., p. 1062) 


No fatigueis en vano Andes a eaza, el monte fatigando. 
El monte, la espesura, el valle, (Egloga I, 17) 
el llano. 
(La estatua de Prometeo, 
Keil III, p. 325) 


Similarly Baltasar de Aledzar’s well-known little poem is remem- 
bered in the two following plays: 


Pero con decir coneluyo, 
Que soy criado; mas cuyo, 
Eso no lo diré yo. 
(Saber del mal y del bien, Keil I, p. 145) 


Yo con mi lealtad coneluyo, 
Que soy criado; mas cuyo, 
Eso no lo diré yo. 
(El aleaide de st mismo, Keil IV, p. 375) 


The Count of Villamediana’s romance beginning ‘‘ Mal segura zaga- 
leja’’ is referred to in Cada uno para si: 


—Mira, fiera, si ya, como 
A mal segura, te guardan. 
—Debe de ser zagaleja. 
(Keil IV, p. 733) 
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Likewise Escrivaé’s beautiful little poem, ‘‘Ven, muerte, tan escon- 
dida,’’ finds frequent place in Calderén’s plays,* and there are 
many references to poems from the Romancero.* 

Still, Géngora is the poet whose lines are most frequently inter- 
spersed throughout his plays, and those poems most often quoted 
or glossed are: Aprended flores de mi;* romance de los Cenetes; °® 
Segun vuelan por el agua;* La colmeneruela; * Quatro o seis desnu- 


8 See Eco y Narciso, Keil II, p. 281; Las manos blancas no ofenden, Keil 
IV, p. 173; and El mayor monstruo del mundo, Astrana Marin, p. 373. 

4 Céfalo y Pocris is especially rich in such references, where we find (Keil 
IV, p. 654) Quevedo’s Romance amoroso (B. A. E., LUXIX, p. 267): 


Campo indtil de pizarras, 
Ribera angostada y seca. 


On the same page of Céfalo y Pocris there is also a gloss of the anonymous 
romance (B. A. E., XVI, p. 435) 


Fatigada navecilla, 
Que al mar te entregas y al viento, 


and the first two lines of another anonymous romance are quoted: 


Cabizbajo y pensativo, 
Estaba el pastor Chamorro. 
(B. A. E., XVI, p. 539). 


5 See Saber del mal y del bien, Keil I, p. 157; Mafianas de abril y mayo, 
ibid., p. 636; El hijo del Sol Faetén, Keil II, p. 417; Los tres afectos de amor, 
Keil IV, p. 288; La cisma de Ingalaterra, Astrana Marin, p. 734; Duelos de 
amor y lealtad, ibid., pp. 1267, 1312; and El principe constante, ibid., pp. 1411- 
12. As can be seen in this last reference, Calderén’s beautiful sonnet begin- 
ning, ‘Estas que fueron pompa y alegria’’ is an outgrowth of the celebrated 
‘*Aprended flores de mi.’’ 

® También hay duelo en las damas, Keil II, p. 213; El jardin de Falerina, 
Keil III, p. 81; Para vencer a amor querer vencerle, ibid., p. 538; Antes que 
todo es mi dama, Keil IV, p. 428; Las manos blancas no ofenden, ibid., p. 187; 
Céfalo y Pocris, ibid., p. 654; El acaso y el error, B. A. E., IX, p. 2; and El 
principe constante, Astrana Marin, pp. 1395-1397. This last reference con- 
tains a lengthy glossed version of the entire romance de los Cenetes. In answer 
to Mr. Sally’s hypothesis, then, concerning the direct inspiration of this scene 
of El principe constante, we may say it was Géngora’s romance which helped 
shape the play, rather than Lope’s El remedio en la desdicha or some prose 
version of the Abencerraje story. (See Sally, W. C., ‘‘A Possible Influence of 
the Abencerraje Story on Calderén’s El Principe Constante’’ in The Romanic 
Review, 1932, XXIII, 331-333.) 

7 Las manos blancas no ofenden, Keil IV, p. 168; and Los tres afectos de 
amor, ibid., p. 270. 

8 Dicha y desdicha del nombre, Keil III, p. 504; Céfalo y Pocris, Keil IV, 
p. 665; and La nifia de Gémez Arias, Astrana Marin, p. 493. 
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dos ombros;° Clarin que rompe el albor;*® and romance de Angé- 
lica y Medoro.™ 

Besides these poems which appear more than once, we find in El 
Alcalde de Zalamea the letrilla, ‘‘Las flores del romero,’’ and in 
Los tres afectos de amor Laura sings the romance ‘‘Guarda cor- 
deros, zagala.’’ Moreover, in references such as the following,” 
Géngora’s romance ‘‘ Esperando estan la rosa’’ seems to have been 
the inspiration : 
Aqui pienso que llamé 
a cortes la primavera 
la noble y plebeya flor. 

(El purgatorio de San Patricio, 
Astrana Marin, p. 1375) 


The student of Géngora will notice that all of the above ex- 
amples are from his well-known romances, letrillas, and other short 
compositions. However, as the following parallels prove, Gén- 
gora’s Soledades, too, had considerable influence on Calderén’s 
phraseology and use of imagery: 


Era la estacién del sol, Era de el afio la estacion florida 
primavera de los dias, En que el mentido robador de 
floreeciente edad del mundo, Europa, 
era la estacién florida. (Media luna las armas de su frente, 

(La sibila del oriente, I el Sol todos los raios de su pelo) 

Astrana Marin, p. 2016) Luciente honor del cielo, 
En campos de zaphiro pasce 

Y tan reina, como el signo estrellas. 
De Europa en su toro muestra; (Soledad Primera, 1-6) 


Pues como alguien dijo, en campos 
De zafir paciendo estrellas, 
Desde los puertos de Europa 
Golfos de pluma navega. 

(Loa de Fieras afemina amor, 
Keil III, p. 449) 


® El hijo del Sol Faetén, Keil II, pp. 414-415; and Las manos blancas no 
ofenden, Keil IV, p. 168. 
10 En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, Keil I, p. 590; Cual es mayor 
perfeccién, Keil III, p. 72; Céfalo y Pocris, Keil IV, p. 655; and La vida es 
suefio, Astrana Marin, p. 285. 
11 La pérpura de la rosa, Keil Il, pp. 17, 177; Céfalo y Pocris, Keil IV, 
p. 654. 
12 Cf. El mayor encanto amor, Keil I, p. 291; El hijo del Sol Faetén, Keil 
II, p. 440; and Los tres afectos de amor, Keil IV, p. 275. 


a= 


lo) 


Y aqui una tabla a los ayes 
repetidos fué delfin 
ensefado a sus piedades. 

(El mayor monstruo del mundo, - 

Astrana Marin, p. 326) 


Y dejemos seguro este camino 
Al ndufrago piloto, al peregrino, 
Que hallé, cadaver de estas grutas 
hondas, 
Mas tormenta en las peiias, que en 
las ondas, 
Cuando pisé por estos horizontes 
Montes de agua y piélagos de 
montes. 
(El mayor encanto amor, Keil I, 
p- 303) 


En un monte despoblado, 

Pisando la sombra obscura 

De la noche? No te viste 

De horror esta selva inculta? 
(La puente de Mantible, 

Keil I, p. 124) 


Marino monstruo escamado | 
De verdinegras 
Conchas. 

(Fortunas de Andrémeda y 
Perseo, Keil III, p. 225) 


éCémo, jay infeliz!, refiero 

Su nombre, sin que el dolor, 

Aspid que abrigué en el pecho, 

pisado de la memoria 

que le alimenta ac& dentro. 

no reviente, inficionando 

el aire con mis alientos. 

(El pintor de su deshonra, 
Astrana Marin, p. 808) 
18 Cf. Poliphemo, 71-72: 
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De el siempre en la montafia 
oppuesto pino 
Al enemigo Noto, 
Piadoso miembro roto, 
Breue tabla delphin no fue 
pequeifio. 
(Ibid., 15-18) 


No bien pues de su luz los orizontes, 
Que hazian desigual, confusamente, 
Montes de agua i pielagos de 
montes, 
Desdorados los siente, 
Quando entregado el misero es- 
trangero, 
En lo que ia de el mar redimié 
fiero, 
Entre espinas crepusculos pisando, 
Riscos que aun igualara mal bo- 
lando 
Veloz, intrepida ala, 
Menos cansado que confuso escala. 
(Ibid., 42-51) +8 


Mas armas introduxo este marino 
Monstro, escamado de robustas 
haias. 
(Ibid., 374-375) 


I en la sombra no mas de la 
acucena, 

Que del clauel procura acompaifiada 
Imitar en la bella labradora 

El templado color de la que adora. 
Viuora pisa tal el pensamiento, 
Que el alma por los ojos desatada 
Sefias diera de su arrebatamiento. 

(Ibid., 743-749) 


Los bueies a su aluergue reducia, 


Pisando la dudosa luz de el dia. 
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Bien hubiese un arroyuelo, 
Que, dspid de cristal pisado, 
Entre unas humildes yerbas, 
Del ristico pie de un drbol, 
Quiso morder el ribete 
De sus adornos, manchando 
No sé qué cenefa de oro 
Con saliva de alabastro; 
Pues la obligé, por huir 
La ponzofia de sus labios, 
A la bréjula de un pie 
Tan breve y tan bien calzado, 
Que decia: jasmin soy 
Del botén deste zapato. 

(Los empefios de un acaso, 

Keil ITI, p. 279) ** 


Y previene la hija de la espuma 
A vasallos de amor campo de 
pluma. 
(Troya Abrasada, p. 287)** 


En este valle los dejo, 
Orillas dese cristal, 
Que fue dos veces su espejo, 
Pues medio mar, medio rio, 
Es un Centauro de hielo. 
(Los tres mayores prodigios, Keil 
I, p. 566) 


Labré en esta fértil playa, 
Que el Eridano rodea, 
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Estimando seguia el peregrino, 
Al venerable isleiio, 
De muchos pocos numeroso dueiio, 
Quando los suios enfrenéd de vn 
pino 
El pie villano, que grosseramente 
Los erystales pisaua de vna fuente. 
Ella pues sierpe, i sierpe al fin 
pisada, 
Aljofar vomitando fugitiuo 
En lugar de veneno, 
Torcida esconde, ia que no enros- 


De las escamas que vistié de plata. 
(Soledad Segunda, 314-327) 


Bien preuino la hija de la espuma 
A batallas de amor campo de 
pluma. 
(Soledad Primera, 1090-1091) 


Centauro ia espumoso el Occeano, 
Medio mar, medio ria, 
Dos vezes huella la campaiia al dia, 
Esealar pretendiendo el monte en 
vano. 
(Soledad Segunda, 10-13) 


14 This Classical allusion to the serpent which lies hidden among flowers is 


a favorite one with both poets. Further examples in Calderén are found in: 
Casa con dos puertas, Keil I, p. 26; Los hijos de la fortuna, Keil II, p. 14; 
Ni amor se libra de amor, ibid., p. 124; El hijo del Sol Faetén, ibid., p. 439; 
Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imaginacién, Keil III, p. 132; Fieras afemina 
amor, ibid., p. 453; Dicha y desdicha del nombre, ibid., p. 494; Auristela y 
Lisidante, ibid., p. 558; Zelos aun del aire matan, ibid., p. 696; Darle todo y 
no dar nada; Keil IV, pp. 9, 21; No siempre lo peor es cierto, ibid., p. 237; 
El castillo de Lindabridis, ibid., p. 683; and La vida es suefio, Astrana Marin, 
p. 270. 

15 Edition Northup in Revue Hispanique, 1913, XXIX. Act II is by 
Calderén, and Professor Northup notes that the passage quoted was marked 
for omission. Could Professor Northup have mistaken in the manuscript vasa- 
Uos for batallas? 
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Y que mis ganados pastan, 
Ese Centauro de piedra, 
Medio templo y medio aledzar. 


(Apolo y Climene, Keil Il, p. . 


519) 


La rapida corriente, 

Que menguante tal vez, tal vez 
creciente, 

Desde Etiopia, en cireulos de 
plata, 

El Catadupe 4 Ménfis nos desata, 

Viéndose en su raudal, Centauro 
indiano, 

Nacer bozal, para morir gitano. 

(Los hijos de la fortuna, Keil 

Il, p. 6) 


Que si una vez de su coto 
De hayas y fresnos fabrico 
Portatil selva en su golfo, 
Que paso me dé por esta 


Bosque verds trasplantado 

Al Rin, haciendo sus troncos 

Atada puente de lefios. 
(Ibid., p. 667) 


Un deseo, ay de mi! tan remontado, 

Que os6 con alto vuelo 

Calarse entre las nubes de algun 
cielo, 

Donde el fuego vecino, 

Con ligereza suma, 

Abrasada la pluma, 

Subiéd deseo, y mariposa vino. 

(El mayor encanto amor, Keil 

I, p. 296) 


De aquel en fin, que a los campos 
pacié la esmeralda bruta. 
(La cena del rey Baltasar, edit. 
Northup, 1. 246) 


Volantes no galeras, 
Sino grullas veleras, 
Tal vez ecreciendo, tal menguando 
lunas 
Sus distantes extremos. 
(Soledad Primera, 605-608) 


Cristal pisando azul con pies 
veloces, 
Salié6 improuisa de vna i de otra 
plaia 
Vinculo desatado, instable puente. 
(Soledad Segunda, 46-48) 


Audaz mi pensamiento 
El Cenith esealé, plumas vestido, 

Cuio buelo atreuido, 

Si no ha dado su nombre a tus 
espumas, 

De sus vestidas plumas 
Conseruarén el desuanecimiento 
Los annales diaphanos del viento. 

(Ibid., 137-143) 


Pisad dichoso esta esmeralda bruta, 
En marmol engastada siempre 
vndoso. 
(Ibid., 367-368) 
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Toda esa yerba florida 
que en la cumbre y en la falda 
ha sido bruta esmeralda, 
seré esmeralda pulida. 

(La nifia de Gémez Arias, 
Astrana Marin, p. 531) 


En la siempre verde margen 

De murta, que la guarnece, 

Como cenefa 6 engaste 

De esmeralda, 4 cuyo anillo 

Es toda el agua diamante. 
(Casa con dos puertas, Keil I, 

p. 28) 


Nace el bruto, y con la piel Cauallo, que colerico mordia 
que dibujan manchas bellas,_. El oro que suaue le enfrenaua; 
apenas signo es de estrellas. — Arrogante, i no ia por las que daua 
(La vida es suefio, Astrana Estrellas su cerulea piel al dia. 
Marin, p. 269) (Ibid., 816-819) 


These parallels show that in many cases Calderén’s poetic dic- 
tion is almost identical with Géngora’s. In the foregoing passages 
it is possible to trace many instances of borrowings from the 
Soledades, including the famous first line, ‘‘Era en el aiio la esta- 
cion florida,’’ and the equally famous last one of Soledad Primera, 
‘*a batallas de amor campo de pluma.”’ 

Fully as many references to Poliphemo are encountered through- 


out the works of the dramatist. Among some of the most striking 
are the following: 


ceo = 


Y sus hijos cada uno Vn monte era de miembros eminente 
de tan disforme estatura Este que, de Neptuno hijo fiero. 
que era un monte organizado (Poliphemo, 49-50) 
de miembros y de medulas. 

(La cena del rey Baltasar, 
Northup, p. 253) 


Donde el viento sutil mover parece En carro de crystal, campos de 


en mares de cristal, ondas de plete. 
plata.?* (Ibid., 120) 
(La gran Cenobia, Astrana 
Marin, p. 169) 


16 Cf. El purgatorio de San Patricio, Astrana Marin, p. 1336: 
En prisién de cristal cfrcel de arena, 
and 


A espejos de zafir marcos de plata. 


. . en tanto que al sol 
Late el can del cielo estrellas. 
(Eco y Narciso, Keil II, p. 291) 


Fauno. No huyas. 
Lindabridis. No podré; porque el 
temor 

Con prisién de hielo 
anuda 
Mis pasos. 
(El castillo de Lindabridis, Keil 


de mi misma, tengo al pie 
grillos de hielo. 

(A secreto agravio, secreta ven- 
ganza, Astrana Marin, p. 400) 


Mas rompiendo a mi silencio 
las prisiones y los grillos 

con que en cdrceles de hielo 
el temor los ha tenido. 


th 
a (El mayor monstruo del mundo, 
Astrana Marin, p. 334) 
ra, 
Y porque el temor me tiene 
gh- con grillos de miedo al pie. 
ing (El principe constante, Astrana 
nte 
Sobre esa punta, que hace 
Corona al mar y 4 la tierra, 
Arbitro de ondas y valles. 
(El mayor encanto amor, Keil I, 
p. 302) 
de 


En tan confusa guerra, 
Arbitro yo del mar y de la tierra, 
Tierra y mar sefioreo. 
(La fiera, el rayo y la piedra, 
Keil II, p. 179) 


17 Cf. Géngora, No. 226, 1. 46: 
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Arbitro de montafias i ribera, 
Aliento dio, en la cumbre de la 
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Salamandria del Sol, vestido es- 
trellas, 

Latiendo el can del cielo estaua. 

(Ibid., 185-186) 


Huiera, mas tan frio se desata 
Vn temor perezoso por sus venas, 
Que a la precisa fuga, al presto 
vuelo 
Grillos de nieue fue, plumas de ielo. 
(Ibid., 221-224) 


roca. 
(Ibid., 345-346) 


Cuyo sobresalto al pie 
Grillos le puso de ielo. 


IV, p. 683) 
temerosa 
aua 
lie- 
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Todo aquese océano 
De vellones, que hace, 
Con las ondas de lana, 

Crecientes y menguantes, 

Deste [sic] aquella alta roca, 
Hasta este verde margen, 
Esmeraldas paciendo 

Y bebiendo cristales; 

Todo es mio. 

(Eco y Narciso, Keil II, p. 287) 


Mira, mira 4 tus plantas, 
Flor, arroyo, cristal, jardin, y 
fuente, 
Salpicados de pirpura caliente; 
Y si fiero y sangriento no te obligo, 
Cortés amante quiero ser contigo. 
Cuanto metal se encierra 
En las pardas entrajfias de la tierra, 
Y cuantas piedras cria 
Ese luciente aparador del dia, 
Pondré 4 tu pie de nieve, 
Que hidrépica esa cueva se las bebe, 
Porque registro fue del peregrino, 
Que hallando puerto aqui, perdié 
Y en tanto ese caddver considera, 
Porque admires, teniéndole delante, 
Valiente y rico 4 este tu nuevo 
amante. 
(El castillo de Lindabridis, Keil 
IV, p. 684) 


Si noble 
Debo ser, tan noble soy, 
Que en la maga Fitonisa 
Espiritu me engendré 
Angelieal. 
(El castillo de Lindabridis, Keil 
IV, p. 692) 


Fauno. 


. . . Algo mas violento 
Empezé 4 inquietar las ondas, 
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Que los valles impido mas vacios, 

Los cerros desparezco leuantados, 

I los caudales seco de los rios. 
(Ibid., 385-388) 


Registra en otras puertas el venado 


Dio ia a mi cueua, de piedad des- 
nuda, 
Aluergue oi por tu causa al pere- 
grino, 
Do hallé reparo, si perdiéd camino. 
(Ibid., 425-432) 


De el Iuppiter soi hijo de las 
ondas, 

Aunque pastor; si tu desden no 
espera 

A que el Monarcha de esas grutas 
hondas 

En throno de erystal te abrace 

nuera. 
(Ibid., 401-404) 


Que mucho si de nubes se corona 
Por igualarme la montafia en vano, 


| 
Pastor soi; mas tan rico de gana- r 
dos, 
La humana suia el caminante | 
errado 
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Y todo ese vago imperio 
A amotinarse, no solo 
Contra mi, mas contra el cielo; 
Pues en odio de sus luces, 
Gigante de agua soberbio, 
Se rozé con las estrellas, 
Montes sobre montes puestos. 
Tal vez pude mis desdichas 
Eseribirlas con el dedo 
En ese papel azul, 
Y tal en el mismo centro 
Eseribirlas en la arena, 
Las dos distancias midiendo 
De la sombra del abismo, 
Y la luz del firmamento. 

(El monstruo de los jardines, 

Keil II, p. 300) 


Pues todo el cielo escribe 

mi desdicha, que en él grabada vive 

en papel de cristal con letras de oro. 
(El mayor monstruo del mundo, 


De Acis, joven infelice, 
Murié 4 los barbaros zelos 
De Polifemo, terrible 
Monstruo, que el télamo dulce 
De nuestras bodas felices 
Cubrié de un pefiaseco, que hoy 
Taimulo es, que nos aflige: 
Cuya pirfmide, cuanta 
Sangre de los dos exprime, 
Cristal es, que desatado 
Nuestro fin lorando dice, 
Deste ristico jayan. 

(El mayor encanto amor, Keil 

I, p. 306) 


Acis, maneebo desta Galatea, 
Si soy el Polifemo vuestro, sea 
Este bastén, ya que no aquella roca, 
Urna mucha, pirfmide no poea. 
(El castillo de Lindabridis, 
Keil IV, p. 684) 
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I en los cielos, desde esta roca, 
puedo 

Escribir mis desdichas con el dedo? 

(Ibid., 412-416) 


Viendo el fiero jaian con passo 
mudo 
Correr al mar la fugitiua nieue 


I al garcon viendo, quantas mouer 
pudo 
Zeloso trueno antiguas aias mueue. 


Con violencia desgajé infinita 
La maior punta de la excelsa roca, 
Que al jouen, sobre quien la pre- 
cipita, 
Vrna es mucha, pyramide no poea. 
Con lagrimas la Nympha solicita 
Las Deidades de el mar, que Acis 
inuoea : 
Coneurren todas, i el pefiaseo duro, 
La sangre que exprimid, crystal 
fue puro. 
(Ibid., 481-496) 
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Acis. Ta, que al ciclope fiero 
Matar osaste por venganzas mias, 


Que oprimido mi noble pecho vierte; 
Venenos si mortales 
Con que el cristal en pirpura convierte. 


Cudnto un amor lascivo me ha costado; 
Mira como esta roca 
Urna es mucha, pirfmide no poca. 
(Polifemo y Circe, ** B. A. E., XIV, 
p. 427) 


Though Géngora’s influence can be seen throughout Calderén’s 
dramatic works, it is in those plays generally agreed to have been 
written before 1650 that he is most Gongoristic, especially in El 
purgatorio de San Patricio, La gran Cenobia, La vida es suetto, La 
puente de Mantible, and El mayor encanto amor. This last play, 
together with El castillo de Lindabridis, is replete with reminis- 
eences of Poliphemo, doubtless because of their similarity in subject- 
matter. El mayor encanto amor, treating of the experiences of 
Ulysses on Circe’s isle, would naturally bring to mind the stories 
concerning Polyphemus; while El castillo de Lindabridis, picturing 
the love of the faun for a beautiful princess, again recalls the love 
of the Cyclops for Galathea. 

The most consistent borrowing from Poliphemo, however, is 
that taken from the description of the giant’s cave, a description 
which Géngora in his turn partly owed to the Classics.2° Every 
time that Calderén describes a cave, and there are many in the 
Calderonian scenery, we find it called melancélico bostezo, and the 
boulder at its entrance is the inevitable mordaza de su boca. The 
most picturesque of such descriptions is that contained in El pur- 
gatorio de San Patricio and is the passage that was so much ad- 
mired by Shelley and imitated by him in The Cenci:* 

18 Act III was written by Calderén, and is apparently a first draft of 
El mayor encanto amor. 

19 These plays appear among those published by the dramatist’s brother, 
Don José de Calderén, in 1636 and 1637. El mayor encanto amor was pre- 
sented in a court festival on the Eve of St. John, 1635. 

20 The Metaphors of Lwis de Géngora, p. 51. 

21 Preface to The Cenci: ‘‘ An idea in this speech was suggested by a most 


sublime passage in El purgatorio de San Patricio of Calder6n; the only pla- 
giarism which I have intentionally committed in the whole piece.’’ 


Pues no bebas cristales 
; Y porque seas testigo 


éNo ves ese pefiasco, que parece 

que se est4 sustentando con trabajo, 

y con el ansia misma que padece, 

ha tantos siglos que se viene 
abajo? 2? 

Pues mordaza es que sella y en- 
mudece 

el aliento a una boca, que debajo 

abierta esté, por donde con pereza 

el monte melanedlico bosteza. 

Esta, pues, de cipreses rodeada, 

entre los labios de una y otra peiia, 

descubre la cerviz desalifiada, 

suelto el cabello, a quien sirviéd de 

initil yerba, aun no del sol tocada, 

donde en sombras y lejos nos en- 
sea 

un espacio, un vacio, horror del dia, 

funesto albergue de la noche fria. 

(El purgatorio de San Patricio, 
Astrana Marin, p. 1365) 
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Calderén’s fondness for the above passage persists even to his 
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Alli vna alta roca 
Mordaga es a vna gruta de su boca. 


Guarnicion tosea de este escollo 
duro 

Troncos robustos son, a cuia grefia 

Menos luz deue, menos aire puro 

La cauerna profunda que a la 
peiia; 

Caliginoso lecho, el seno obscuro 

Ser de la negra noche nos lo en- 
sefia 

Infame turba de nocturnas aues, 

Gimiendo tristes i bolando graues. 


De este pues formidable de la 
tierra 

Bosteco, el melancolico vazio 

A Poliphemo, horror de aquella 
sierra, 

Barbara choca es, aluergue vmbrio. 

(Poliphemo, 31-44) 


last play, Hado y Divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, written the year be- 


fore his death: 


Y mas al ver en sus primeras sefias 
Desnudos riseos de peladas peiias, 
Solo habitadas de funestos troncos, 
Que de quejarse al Abrego estan roncos, 


For other passages in Calderén using the metaphors bostezo and mordaza 
in describing caves see: Amar después de la muerte, edit. Astrana Marin, p. 
83; Duelos de amor y lealtad, ibid., p. 1276; La Virgen del Sagrario, ibid., p. 
1588; Los dos amantes del cielo, ibid., pp. 1777, 1788, 1789; Las cadenas del 
demonio, ibid., p. 1961; La puente de Mantible, Keil I, p. 125; En esta vida 
todo es verdad y todo mentira, ibid., p. 578; Los hijos de la fortuna, Keil II, 
p. 19; La piérpura de la rosa, ibid., p. 172; La fiera, el rayo y la piedra, ibid., 
p. 182; El monstruo de los jardines, ibid., p. 305; El hijo del Sol Faetén, ibid., 
p. 429; Apolo y Climene, ibid., pp. 526, 528; El jardin de Falerina, Keil ITI, 
p. 92; La estatua de Prometeo, ibid., p. 325; Darlo todo y no dar nada, Keil 
IV, p. 11; El castillo de Lindabridis, ibid., p. 673; Polifemo y Circe, B. A. E., 
XIV, p. 423; La cena del rey Baltasar, edit. Northup, 1, 382. 

22 Cf. Géngora, Obras poéticas, Las firmezas de Isabel, p. 422: 


Esa montaiia, que precipitante 


Ha tantos siglos que se viene abaxo. 
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Cuyo susurro perezosas aves, 

Graznando tristes y volando graves,** 

En entrambas esferas 

Alternan con los ecos de las fieras. 
(Keil II, p. 587) 


Y asi, pues que ya sabemos, 
Que esa pejia, que mordaza 
Es de su funesta boca, 
Con artificiosa mafia 
Dispuesta esté. 
(Ibid., p. 595) 
(Soledad Segunda, 791) 


Metaphors drawn from music are common in the poetry of 
Goéngora, especially with reference to birds and rivers.** Birds are 
termed ‘‘citaras de pluma,’’ ‘‘Syrenas con plumas,’’ ‘‘violin que 
vuela,’’ ‘‘inquieta lira,’’ and a river is a zither equipped with stops 
(pebbles), silver strings (currents), pegs (trees), and a bridge. In 
Calderén, too, we find birds called ‘‘citaras de pluma’’** and 
‘*elarines de plumas,’’ ** rivers are repeatedly compared to musical 
instruments, and again like Géngora, Calderén is not above pun- 
ning in this connection on the words fuga and pausa: 


A estos misicos mandé 

proseguir la consonancia 

de sus aves y sus fuentes, 

cifras de pluma y plata, 

que el é6rgano de las hojas 

sonoramente acompaian, 

uniendo templadamente 

aqui fugas y alli pausas 

entre cuerdas de cristal 

trastes de oro y lazos de 4mbar.”* 
(El Conde Lucanor, Astrana Marin, p. 658) 


23 Cf. Graue, de perecosas plumas globo. (Soledad Segunda, 791) 

24 The Metaphors of Géngora, pp. 27-28; 95-96. 

25 El mdgico prodigioso, Astrana Marin, p. 1665. 

26 La vida es suefio, ibid., p. 275. 

27 For similar references, see: El Alcalde de Zalamea, Astrana Marin, p. 
767; Casa con dos puertas, Keil I, p. 29; Ni amor se libra de amor, Keil Il, 
p. 134; La fiera, el rayo, y la piedra, ibid., p. 198; Tambien hay duelo en las 
damas, ibid., p. 212; Eco y Narciso, ibid., p. 292; Apolo y Climene, ibid., p. 
521; and Polifemo Circe, B. A. E., XIV, p. 427. 
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Similar tropical uses can be noted, also, in these two poets in their 
descriptions of scenes dealing with faleonry. In the plays of 
Calderén are several such passages ** all of which are reminiscent 
of the hawking scene described in Soledad Segunda. A typical one 
is the following: 
éQué es ver, sin mortal desmayo, 
una garza, cuyo aliento 
Atomo es de pluma al viento, 
al fuego es de pluma rayo, 
y de una y otra suprema 
regién el término errante 
escala, que en un instante 
ya se hiela, o ya se quema? 
Porque con medida tanta 
bate las alas, si vuela; 
que, si las baja, las hiela; 
las quema, si las levanta. 
es ver dos halcones luego 
hacer puntas (que esto es 
batir alas), y, después, 
cometas sin luz ni fuego, 
retar la garza, que diestra 
corre, siendo a tanto viento 
poca valla un elemento, 
un cielo poca palestra? 
Y acudiendo aqui y alli, 
de dos contrarios vencida, 
bajar en sangre tefida 
hecha estrella carmesi. 
(Luis Pérez el Gallego, Astrana Marin, p. 13) 


Furthermore, both poets indulge in metaphorical uses of crystal, 
imdén, norte, girasol, mariposa, Fenix, and other conventional fig- 
ures, frequently giving to these worn images new interest by the 
cunning arrangement of modifiers. Much the same technique, for 
example, is employed by both Calderén and Géngora in the follow- 
ing use of cristal: 


Depuestos pues los adornos Su boea dio i sus ojos, quanto 
En la hermosa margen verde, pudo, 
Al liquido cristal daban Al sonoro erystal, al erystal mudo. 
Cuajado cristal por huésped. (Poliphemo, 191-192) 
(Fineza contra fineza, Keil II, 
p. 559) 


28 See EI mayor encanto amor, Keil I, p. 296; El médico de su honra, 
Astrana Marin, p. 233; and opening scene of La selva confusa, edition Northup, 
in Revue Hispanique, 1909, XXI, 168-338. 
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A close resemblance can be seen, too, in their use of the metaphor 
poélvora applied to the beating of waves against crags: 


Por esa parte, que Oeta Quanto lo sienten las ondas 
Resiste constante el ceiio Batido lo dice el pie [de unos 
Del mar, volviendo deshechas escollos ] 
Las olas, que sus cimientos Que poluora de las piedras 
Con pélvora de cristal La agua repetida es. 
Baten, burlando su estruendo (No. 285) 
Un embate y otro embate, 
Un encuentro y otro encuentro. 

(Los tres mayores prodigios, 

Keil I, p. 565) 


Striking among Géngora’s metaphors are his uses of rémora * 
and paréntesis.°° These same figures appear repeatedly in the 
plays of Calderén,™ and though their usage may not have been in- 
spired by the former, other evident borrowings make it probable 
that here again Calderén imitated Géngora. 

These observations, then, lead us to conclude that Calderén was 
very greatly indebted to Géngora for his poetic diction, and most 
especially for his use of metaphor. There is, too, in both a further 
resemblance: a certain stiffness and rigidity of thought that moulds 
the style and imagery into architectural lines. In Calderén, how- 
ever, this characteristic fondness for symmetry and balance, to- 
gether with his love for fanciful imagery is more often fashioned 
into a set pattern, the design for which he might well have found 
among the Petrarchists or among Géngora’s earlier poems.** This 


29 Soledad Primera, 237. 

380 Panegyrico al Duque de Lerma, 187. Géngora’s use of paréntesis as 
metaphor in Soledad Primera was criticized by Pedro de Valencia, and the 
poet changed his figure in the later versions of the poem. See Damaso Alonso, 
**Géngora y la Censura de Pedro de Valencia,’’ in Rev. Filol. Esp., 1927, XIV, 
347-368. 

81 For rémora, see: Ni amor se libra de amor, Keil II, p. 128; El golfo de 
las sirenas, ibid., p. 549; Darlo todo y no dar nada, Keil IV, p. 25; Las manos 
blancas no ofenden, ibid., pp. 163, 174; Los tres afectos de amor, ibid., p. 284; 
Con quien vengo vengo, ibid., p. 320; La Virgen del Sagrario, Astrana Marin, 
p. 1614; La hija del aire, ibid., p. 1024. Examples of paréntesis are found in: 
El galén fantasma, Keil I, p. 321; Apolo y Climene, Keil II, p. 522; Fortunas 
de Andrémeda y Perseo, Keil III, p. 228; Darlo todo y no dar nada, Keil IV, 
p- 15; Amado y aborrecido, ibid., p. 479; El castillo de Lindabridis, ibid., p. 
675; El segundo Scipién, Astrana Marin, p. 1202; and La hija del aire, I, 
ibid., pp. 994, 1045. 

82 See Géngora, Obras poéticas, Nos. 24, 36, 43, and 131. 
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mechanical pattern in its most simple form may not impress one 
with its stylistic possibilities, yet when it is elaborated in the 
Calderonian manner, one discovers that it is this very quality of 
architectural symmetry that endows the common and oft repeated 
metaphors with new beauty and glamour. The following passages 
illustrate well the dramatist’s method in developing such a pattern. 
The first is typical of the sort of imagery and parallelism that was 
more common with Géngora, the second shows an artistic moulding 
and binding of the same basic figures into the symmetrical design 
that became the most striking characteristic of Calderén’s style: 


Bien como la abeja suele, 

Bien como la mariposa, 

Que se acobarda y se atreve 

A la rosa y a la llama, 

Hasta que confusamente 

Enamoradas las dos 

La luz y la pompa pierden. 

(Saber del mal y del bien, Keil I, p. 151) 


é No has visto providente y oficiosa 
mover el aire iluminada abeja, 
que hasta beber la pirpura a la rosa, 
ya se acerea cobarde, y ya se aleja? 
éNo has visto enamorada mariposa 
dar cereos a la luz, hasta que deja 
en monumento facil abrasadas 
las alas de color, tornasoladas? 
Asi mi amor cobarde, muchos dias 
tornos hizo a la rosa y a la llama, 
temor que ha sido entre cenizas frias, 
tantas veces llorado de quien ama; 
pero el amor que vence con porfias, 
y la ocasién, que con diseulpas llama, 
me animaron; y, abeja y mariposa, 
quemé las alas, y llegué a la rosa. 
(La cisma de Ingalaterra, Astrana Marin, p. 703) 


There are numerous examples of similar parallelistic stanzas in the 
plays of Calderén, and, though at times these comparisons may ap- 
pear stereotyped and tiresome,"* it is mainly to such stylistic device 
83 Cf. Casa con dos puertas, Keil I, p. 31: 

Qué es esto, cielos? 

Mas bien se deja ver, que estos son zelos; 

Porque una ardiente rabia, 
Que el sentimiento agravia, 
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that we owe the haunting beauty of certain passages in La vida es 
suetio, El mdgico prodigioso, El principe constante, and others of 
his best known plays. 

On the basis of this study, then, it appears that Calderén not 
only was well acquainted with the poetry of Géngora, but that he 
erected his magnificent structural style upon materials found and 
utilized by Géngora in his masterpieces. Rare indeed is the page 
in Calderén that is not reminiscent of Géngora. 

Eunice GATES 


Texas Technological College 
Una rabiosa ira, 
Que la razén admira, 
Un compuesto veneno, 
De que el pecho est4 lleno, 
Una templada furia, 
Que el corazon injuria: 
Qué Aspid, qué monstruo, qué animal, qué fiera, 
Qué veneno y qué ira, que no fuera 
Compuesta de tan varios desconsuelos 
La hidra de los zelos? 
Pues ellos solos son 4 quien los mira, 
Furia, rabia, veneno, injuria é ira. 
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ROMANCE SI(SE) < SIT? 
(A Repiy To Proressor Nicuoison, Rom. LXI, 3-16) 


E Spanish word si, “if,” in common with its cognates of the 

other Romance languages and dialects, has always been deemed 
to derive from Latin si, “if,” in spite of certain phonological difficul- 
ties of development related to the older or present forms of these 
cognates; notably to the form se, found in Old French, Old and 
modern Italian, Old Provencal, Old and modern Portuguese, 
Navarro-Aragonese, Leonese-Asturian, etc. 

But Professor G. G. Nicholson of the University of Sidney, 
Australia has recently published an article in Romania! in which 
he makes a brilliant exposition of a new theory: namely, that si 
derives from Classic Latin sit. Within the present year two Ameri- 
can scholars, Professors E. C. Armstrong and Kenneth McKenzie of 
Princeton University, have written approvingly of Nicholson’s 
arguments. Since Armstrong’s field is French and McKenzie’s 
article, like much of his research, relates to Italian, it seems oppor- 
tune to discuss also the validity of Nicholson’s theory with special 
reference to Spanish. Naturally it will be necessary in much of 
what follows, to transcend the Spanish field in order to do justice 
to what is obviously a general Romance problem; but I am sure 
that before rejecting the etymology of Castilian si < Latin si, 
Spanish philologists will wish to consider carefully the validity of 
Mr. Nicholson’s arguments. 

Nicholson’s first argument, in a sense his primary one, is based 
on excerpts from Low Latin writings published in G. Rydberg’s 
Zur Geschichte des franzisischen a. In this connection Nicholson 
says: 


Des exemples recueillis par Rydberg il ressort 1° que se a pour formes 
variées sed et, rarement, set, 2° que le forme sed se trouve beaucoup plus 
souvent devant une consonne que devant une voyelle et 3° qu’elle céde 
de plus en plus la place 4 se. La conclusion & tirer de ces faits, c’est 
que la conjonction se ne remonte pas 4 si mais bien A sed et A set.* 


1 Vol. LXI, No. 1, pp. 3-16. 


2 E. C. Armstrong under the heading, ‘Correspondence,’ M.L.N. LI (1936), 
68; Kenneth McKenzie, “Italian se and the Formula of Adjuration,” Jtalica 
XIII (1936), 69-73. 

3 Op. cit., p. 4. 
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And in a note he adds that “La réduction de set > sed a se est 
d’autant plus naturelle que déja au VIF siécle on n’y reconnaissait 
plus la forme verbale sit, et que souvent on aurait cru faire preuve 
d’ignorance en confondant cette conjonction avec sed ‘mais’.” ¢ 

Rydberg, as will be remembered, examined in this connection a 
large number of Low Latin documents, of which the earliest one of 
importance is Gregory of Tours’ Historia Francorum of which the 
oldest codex is of the seventh century.’ Most of the codices ex- 
amined by Rydberg are of the ninth, tenth, or eleventh centuries. 

As Max Bonnet long ago indicated in his epochal study, Le Latin 
de Grégoire de Tours,’ the capital importance of Gregory’s works 
consists in the fact that Gregory was not learned and according to 
his own statement felt that his Latin would therefore be more easily 
understood by the people.’ 

Now what does Rydberg himself, basing his generalizations on 
his own tabulations, say about the frequency of Gregory’s use of se 
and sed? This is important because Gregory’s works as repre- 
sented by 7th century codices are obviously closer to the 6th century 
(in which Gregory wrote of course), Nicholson’s terminus ad quem, 
than the writings—or at least the extant codices of the writings 
represented in Rydberg’s investigation which do show the rather 


frequent use of se, sed or set for si. Rydberg states that “before a 
vowel se undoubtedly penetrated later than before a consonant.” 
That is, se, as opposed to s?, is found later before vowels than before 
consonants. He adds: 


Thus Gregory of Tours, who here and there has se + consonant, in 
every case (before a vowel) wrote a regular si. . . . So also Fredegarius. 
Most of the oldest codices follow this rule. . . . First in a later period 
of the pre-literary age a hiatus form, ‘sed,’ became usual for this formation.* 


Thus Rydberg himself, summing up his own tabulations, shows 
that set and sed follow se chronologically, rather than precede it. 
And in the oldest manuscripts of both Gregory and Fredegarius the 
si forms predominate. Ergo, Mr. Nicholson’s declared source of 
illustrative material, namely Rydberg’s book, does not yield the 
evidence that he claims it affords. If se and si meaning “if” are 

‘ Ibid., p. 4, note 1. 

5 Rydberg, op. cit., p. 391. 

* Paris 1890. 

7Cf. Introduction, passim. Cf. also, Muller and Taylor, Chrestomathy of 
Vulgar Latin, New York 1932, pp. 158-159 (a selection from Gregory’s Miracles of 
Saint Martin in which he states that his mother appeared to him in a dream, urging 
him for this reason to write for the people). 

8 Op. cit., p. 241. Italics are mine, as is the translation from the German. 
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to be derived from Latin sit, the forms set and sed should pre- 
dominate over se in the works of such an untutored writer as sixth- 
century Gregory of Tours (whose barbarous Latin was admittedly 
understood by the common people, whom through his works he was 
striving to enlighten), rather than appearing, as they do, with 
greater frequency in much later codices (of the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
centuries). And even se (as opposed to si) should appear just as 
regularly before a vowel as before a consonant if any part of Nichol- 
son’s afore-stated basic argumentation be true, since for him the 
whole matter is a fait accompli by the sixth century. And after all, 
sed, ‘but’ was very much alive during the whole period of Low 
Latin. How then could sed < sit have been advantageously 
intelligible in the period that Nicholson says it was in use as a 
conjunction? 

But to continue: Nicholson states, apropos of Spanish si: 


Le léonais et aragonais se autorise, d’autre part, 4 voir dans |’espagnol 
si une forme issue de se et qui a pour pendants y < et, puis ni < nec.!° 


True it is that until the last third of the 11th century, Castile, 
to use the words of Menéndez Pidal, “‘no era mds que un pequefio 
rincén donde fermentaba una disidencia lingufstica muy original, 
pero que apenas ejercfa cierta influencia expansiva.” " However, 
in none of the 10th and 11th century documents published by 
Menéndez Pidal together with detailed studies of their vernacular 
and dialectal traits, do we find se supplanting si, although many 
of these documents are Leonese and Aragonese.” 

The real key to the fact that in non-Castilian peninsular territory 
se is usually found instead of si during the medieval vernacular 
period, lies in such statements as this one by G. W. Umphrey, 
presented in his monograph The Aragonese Dialect (of course, one 
has to assume for the moment a point that I shall discuss presently; 
namely, Latin st was somewhat unstressed as usually employed in 
most of the Romance area): 


The vowels e and i are often confused: empero, impero; ilustre, elustre; 
Yspanya, Espanya; nenguno, ninguno; etc. This confusion of unstressed 
e and ¢ is very common amongst the illiterate of Aragon today: riales, 
dicir, sifior, hi (he), . . 


*It occurs regularly in codices throughout the pre-vernacular period. Cf. 
any printed collection. 
10 Op. cit., p. 4. 
" Ortgenes del espafiol, Vol. I (Madrid 1929), pp. 540-541. 
2 Cf. ibid., passim. See also Documentos lingiiisticos, I, Madrid 1919. 
13 Seattle 1913. Bulletin of Uni. of Washington, Uni. Studies No. 5. 
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R. J. Cuervo, as Umphrey points out, noted a similar confusion 
in the speech of Bogoté. In Old Galician si and se existed side by 
side.“ More striking still is the evidence afforded by A. M. 
Espinosa’s Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico,“ who records 
that without direct influence of nasal consonants que > ké, eh > é@, 
and si > sé, séi and sé. Where does Latin sit figure in this picture? 
New Mexico was colonized by people from Old Mexico, in which si 
was the norm of speech. We seem to be dealing in this case with 
a phonological and morphological change accomplished in a com- 
paratively late Romance period. 

In Old Provengal, as is well known, si and se flourished side by 
side. But the oldest texts show si.° But the most cogent argu- 
ment of all is that the d of Mr. Nicholson’s sed before a vowel 
should have become z,!? whereas there is no sez meaning ‘if’ on 
record in Old Provengal. 

As to why Latin si > se, in so much of the Romance territory, 
I have no new theory to suggest. I believe thoroughly in the 
etymology Latin si, ‘if’ for the various forms of Romance equiva- 
lents for ‘if.’ That is to say, I feel that Grandgent is right in 
treating si as if it were the initial syllable of a polysyllabic word in 
a sentence,'* or in other words as a somewhat unstressed syllabic 
unit. I should appeal not only to analogy but to assimilation to 
explain the presence of se, as a V.L. form. For example, “si te 
pldcet’”’ might thus become ‘se te placit’ through assimilation, and 
in fact, one encounters this combination very frequently in Ryd- 
berg’s examples and elsewhere. Here also might be one point of 
departure, through erroneous recomposition, for the intercalation of 
an epenthetic dental, thus explaining set > sed. But more potent 
than the influence of such V.L. or Low Latin juxtapositions as 
si(> se) te, or et (se <) st (also common), must presumably be 
reckoned at the outset the confusing effect of the continued existence 
in Low Latin of sed, ‘but,’ which Gregory of Tours, for example, uses 
frequently. And apropos of this it is pertinent to reiterate that 
we are trying to explain something that was essentially pre-Romance 
in its inception. 

Mr. Nicholson bases a part of his discussion upon syntactical 

“4 Cf. P. Vicente Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega 
(Madrid 1920), p. 153. 

4% Buenos Aires, 1930, pp. 76-77. 

6 See the Boethius poem, and that of Sancta Fides d’Agen, for example. 

17 Cf. C. H. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old 
Provencal (Boston 1909), p. 49. 

18 An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston 1907), No. 229, 4. 
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conditions in Roumanian. Into these matters I do not purpose to 
go in the present paper, except to state that in the opinion of 
competent classical scholars familiar with Low Latin such a hypo- 
thetical Low or Vulgar Latin combination as rogo sit venias, postu- 
lated by Nicholson as yielding rog sd vit,!® is inadmissible as intelligi- 
ble Latin. And rogo meant in Classic Latin primarily, ‘to interro- 
gate,’ hence it is not so difficult after all to explain sé as coming 
from Latin st. 

As has been stated above, se, set, and sed, according to Rydberg’s 
researches, occur much more frequently in documents subsequent 
to the ninth century than they do in early Low Latin. It is here 
pertinent to add that they abound in the so-called “formulae books,” 
as well as in later copies of earlier miscellaneous codices. No less 
than ten of these formulae books were examined by Rydberg, most 
of them being of the ninth century. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
dwell at length on their extreme diffusion and authority in the Mid- 
dle Ages.2° There is reason to believe that they were in more 
common use in France and Italy than in Central Spain (i.e., Castile, 
held longer by Moors than were the northeastern and northwestern 
areas of the Spanish peninsula).2* The importance of these Formel- 
biicher in disseminating Latin words and expressions—right or 
wrong—can scarcely be overestimated. 


Let us now take up another thesis set forth by Mr. Nicholson in 
his article: that the si (se) as used in formulas of asseveration or 
adjuration and with the subjunctive (viz., si me vala sant Esidro, 
plazme de coracon. Cid, 1342) comes likewise from Latin sit.” It 
apparently does not trouble Mr. Nicholson that by virtue of advo- 
cating here also the etymon sit because it fits so well with the follow- 
ing subjunctive he has laid himself open to the charge of incon- 
sistency in his main thesis that si (se) ‘if’ < sit + indicative. Mr. 
Nicholson is right in stating that sic cannot phonologically yield se 
(as in Ital., O.F., ete.), for as a stressed form it everywhere yielded 
si, ‘yes.’ He is also right in his statement that Rydberg lists cases 
of se, sed for sic;** but it should be added that Rydberg also says 

6 Op. cit., p. 6. 

20See Ludwig Rochinger, Briefsteller und Formelbiicher (2 vols., Munich 
1863-64). See also E. B. Place, ‘Some Observations on the so-called ‘Plural of 
Majesty,’ or ‘Plural of Reverence’,”” Uni. of Colorado Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 4 
(Medieval number under general editorship of J. F. Willard), pp. 309 ff. 
%1 See Muller and Taylor, op. cit., p. 185; Place, op. cit., p. 311. 
2 Op. cit., p. 10 ff. 
28 See Rydberg, p. 241. 
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that such spellings, ‘in den codices bisweilen (i.e., not frequently) 
vorkommen.” ** There is apparently no well authenticated case in 
Gregory of Tours,* although cases of si = sic abound. 

Menéndez Pidal has summed up as follows the situation for 
Spanish and also the various opinions now combatted by Nicholson: 


En otros romances el ‘se’ no adverbio, sino condicional, aparece 
claro, pero G. Paris, Rom. XII 628, cree que sea una confusién posterior 
por el primitivo ‘si’ sic; y aunque Gaspary, Zeit. XI 136, cita ejemplos 
de Plauto como: si te di ament, y Meyer-Lubke, Gram. III, no. 643, 
cree resueltamente que el st del cast. ant. es la conjuncién condicional 
(Diez Gr. III, 329 n. duda), me parece imposible desentenderse del uso 
promiscuo de si y asf y del empleo tan frecuente del sic latino en frases 
como ‘sic deus adjuvet,’ debiéndose asentir a la opinién de Cornu, Rom. 
X87, que tiene por equivalencia sic.** 


All of Menéndez’s statement seems irrefutable except the first 
sentence, relative to otros romances. Apropos of this sentence it 
does not seem logical that the great Spanish philologist should admit 
si(se) < Lat. si, ‘if’ in formulas of asservation and adjuration for 
all non-Castilian Romance territory while denying it—and properly 
so—to Castilian Spanish. The type sic deus adjuvet was too fre- 
quent; Dante undoubtedly knew it, as did every one else in the 
Middle Ages who knew any Latin at all. The point is that a Dante 
and a Chrétien de Troyes, or even the composer of a Spanish cantar 
de gesta would most logically associate with Latin sic the vernacular 
equivalent in his own tongue of a formula so close to the spirit of 
the Medieval Church. When that equivalent, through confusion 
with se < st and with Latin sed, was se, the latter was obviously 
not an etymological but an analogical form. 

My conclusion is that Professor Nicholson, for the reasons I 
have endeavored to set forth, has not proven his contention. 


Epwin B. Piace 
Northwestern University 


* Cf. Bonnet, op. cit., p. 126, note 5. 
*% Cantar de mio Cid, I, 373. 
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JUAN CIRNE AND THE CELESTINA 


In THEIR critical edition of the Tragedia de los Amores de Eneas y de la 
reyna Dido,' composed by one Juan Cirne near the middle of the 16th 
century,? Professors Gillet and Williams demonstrated how the author 
had introduced into his drama based on Vergil’s Aeneid IV a number of 
scenes and lines from Torres Naharro’s Propalladia.* 

The purpose of this note is to indicate additional sources to those 
already described in the excellent study of Professors Gillet and Williams. 

During her tirade of self-inculpation in Jornada V, Dido makes recom- 
mendation to Anna concerning her burial: 


Ya ya pues hermana mia 
en mi muerte no ay cura 
a lo que entiendo 

esta triste carne mia 

a la escura sepultura 
encomiendo.‘ 


This trait is not found in the Aeneid. Ovid was doubtless the first to 
speak of Dido’s burial and the marble tombstone in Heroides VII,* but we 
recall that the unknown scribe who related the historia de Dido in the 
Primera Crénica General * translated freely Ovid’s letter after giving the 
Justinus and Vergilian versions of her life.’ There would be no basis for 


1 Joseph E. Gillet and Edwin B. Williams, ‘“‘Tragedia de los amores de Eneas 
y de la reyna Dido,” P. M. L. A., XLVI (1931), 353-431. 

? The editors were unable to fix the authorship of the play, but conjectured 
that it was probably composed by a Portuguese because of the large number of 
Lusitanisms to be found in the text. Later, Narciso Alonso Cortés discovered 
that “Juan Cirne” had concealed his name in an acrostic contained in the Ad 
Lectorem. Cf. Alonso Cortés, “Juan Cirne,” R. F. E., XVIII (1931), 163-164. 
For further information on this little-known writer, see H. Seris, ‘Documentos 
sobre Juan Cirne,” R. F. E., XVIII (1931), 254-255. Seris also reproduced in 
the same journal (volume XIX, 1932, 66-67), a sonnet by Juan Cirne entitled 
Tuan Cyrne a Iorge de Monte Mayor, printed in El cancionero de Jorge de Monte- 
mayor, ed. Gonzdlez Palencia (Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1932). 

3 Op. cit., pp. 413-431. % 

‘ Ed. cit., v. 2600-2605. 

5 V. 192: “iam dabis in cineres ultima dona meos.”’ 

* Primera Crénica General, ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, N. B. A. E., vol. V, 

7 It must be remarked, however, that line 2602 of Dido’s speech quoted above 
was taken from Naharro’s Aquilana (vol. II, 294). Cf. Gillet and Williams, op. 
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thinking that Cirne took his idea from the Crénica, if we did not find in 
Dido’s next utterance another idea wholly foreign to Ovid’s epistle and 
Vergil’s Book IV, but contained in Alfonso’s chronicle. Dido makes 
provision for Anna’s succession to the throne: 


Y este pueblo que tu a my 
governar visto me as 
hasta agora 

este te encomiendo a ti 
que el te tenga de oy jamas 
por sefiora.® 


In Chapter lxi of the Crénica, “‘ De cuemo fizieron los de Carthago despues 
de la muerte de la reyna Dido,”’ we find a possible source of Dido’s throne 
bequest: 

“‘Mas por que la tierra fincava sin sennor, ca la reyna Dido non dexara 
fijo ninguno . . . los de Carthago, com omnes muy leales, tomaron por 
sennora a Anna, so hermana.” ® 

Conspicuous by their absence in the Tragedia are the sacrificial rites 
of Vergil’s Massylian priestess and Dido’s subsequent death upon the — 
pyre. That she chose the tower of her medieval fortress for the expiation 
of her guilt may have been suggested also by the narrative in the Crénica 
General: 

. tan grand fue el pesar que ouo por end que . . . subio ella en 
somo de la su torre much alta que fiziera sobraquella penna que llamavan 
Birsa. . . .” 

But if the author received the suggestion of Dido’s “tower death” 
from the Crénica, we can be practically sure that he was following the 
Celestina in his conception of the scene and some of the lines. 

After the second interview of Dido and Aeneas, the hero makes his 
way towards the fleet, now ready to sail. Dido retires within the palace 
to bemoan her ill-fortune and Aeneas’ cruelty. This normally would have 
been the place for Dido’s resolution to avail herself of the magic arts of 
the Massylian priestess. Here Cirne remembered the tragic end of the 
loves of Calisto and Melibea. After the accidental death of Calisto, 
Melibea sent Lucrecia to fetch her father, Pleberio. Meanwhile, she 
suddenly resolved upon the manner of her death, entered the tower," 
and from there, behind locked door, she spoke to Pleberio of her grief and 


p. 429. According to Professor Gillet (quoted in a letter from Professor 
Crawford to the author, October 14, 1936), a possible suggestion for Dido’s 
testament appeared in the Aquilana in connection with the line lifted by Cirne. 

8 Ed. cit., v. 2605-2610. 

°N. B.A. E., vol. V, p. 44. 

10 Tbid., chap. lx, “De cuemo murio la reyna Dido.” 

u Mendades y Pelayo (Origenes de la novela, III, p. 51) gives as the source of 
the tower death of Melibea a short poem on Hero and Leander, by Museus, but 
Guisasola (Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de la “‘Celestina,’’ p. 16) traces it 
to Boccaccio’s Fiammetta. 
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decision to die. Let us compare some of the passages from Cirne’s final 
scene and the corresponding passages in the Celestina: 


Doresta (Tragedia) Melibea (Celestina) 
Sefiora que con gran priessa Subamos, sefior, al acotea alta, 
deues subir porque desde alli goze de la deleytosa 
a la torre si quisieres vista de los nautos; por ventura 
ver la flota que ya empieca afloxard algo mi congoxa. 
de salir. 


Dido Melibea 
Ora yo me subo luego Lucrecia, amiga mia, muy alto 
llamame Ana por tu fe es esto. Ya me pesa por dexar la 
presto corre: compafifa de mi padre. Baza 4 él 
mas ta, ta, di que le ruego é dile que se pare al pié desta torre, 
que me hable desdel pie que le quiero dezir una palabra, 
desa torre. que se me oluidé que hablasse 4 mi 
madre. 


Both are determined to die. Both conceal their intentions. When 
Anna arrives and likewise Pleberio, we have the following similarities: 


Ana Pleberio 
Que mandas sefiora hermana? Hija mia, Melibea, jqué hazes 


Quieres que me suba alla? sola? jQué es tu voluntad dezirme? 
éQuieres que suba alld? 


Dido Melibea 

Breuemente te dire . . . Lastimado serds breuemente 
la razon y sin razon con la muerte de tu vnica fija . . . 
porque muero No la interrumpas con lloro ni 
No procures por tu fe palabras; si no, quedarés mas 
de me poner dilacion quexoso en no saber por qué me 
No cures de interrumper mato, que doloroso por verme 
mi habla que mal pecado muerta. Ninguna cosa me pregun- 
tardado has tes ni respondas, mds de lo que de mi 
ni quieras de my saber grado dezirte quisiere. 
mas de lo que de mi grado 
oyras. 

At the end of the scene: 


Dido Melibea 
este cuerpo que has amado _ Pon tu en cobro este cuerpo, que 


tanto en vida ponlo en cobro allé baxa.* 
que alla bazxa." 


2 Ed. cit., v. 2450 ff. 
8 La Celestina, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, vol. II, Act XX, p. 360 ff. 
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Although Cirne’s utilization of the Primera Crénica General as the 
source of Dido’s provision for burial and the succession of Anna to the 
throne may only seem possible, it is certain that he was influenced by the 
Celestina in his dramatic conception of Dido’s death. 

CorTLanp EYER 
Northwestern University 


SURVIVAL O#¥ THREE-CONSONANT GROUPS IN SPANISH 


THE CLOsE relation between audibility or perceptibility and syllabic 
structure is well illustrated in three-consonant groups. A clear and simple 
rule for the survival of these groups can be made on the basis of audibility. 
Least audible among consonants are the plosives, P, T, Cc, B, Dp, G. Next 
higher in the scale of audibility are the affricatives, Ts, ¢, pz, ¥. More 
audible are the fricatives, F, 0, s, 8, x (jota), b, d, z, Z, ¢. Most audible 
are vibrants rk, &, laterals nasals mM, N,N. Just as the central or vowel 
portion of a syllable must adhere to a peak pattern of audibility, so the 
boundary or consonant portions of syllables must adhere to valley pat- 
terns of audibility. Thus we may state the first part of our rule: A three- 
consonant group, in order to survive unchanged, must have an audibility 
pattern of high-low-high. This covers a majority of the cases actually 
found: astrOsu > astroso, CAPISTRU > cabestro, STRENA > estrena, RO- 
sTRU > rostro [str is the group most frequently found ], * pisPLACERE > 
desplacer, ScRIPTURA > escritura, PERTRACTU (from PERTRAHERE) > per- 
trechos, * pELTRU > pelire, LAMPREDA > lamprea, SEMPER > siempre, 
LUMBRici > lombriz, SEPTEMBER > setiembre, CONTRA > contra, INTER > 
entre [NTR is quite current], SALAMANDRA > salamandra, * INGREDERE > 
engreir, INFRENARE > enfrenar. When a third consonant develops be- 
tween the members of a two-consonant secondary group, the same high- 
low-high audibility pattern is followed: HuMERU > hombro, TREMULARE 
> temblar, INGENERARE > engendrar. Other combinations of three 
consonants in which two are high and one is low in audibility, as high- 
high-low or low-high-high, are not current. Examples are found, how- 
ever, of all three of the possible combinations of three consonants in which 
two are low and one high in audibility, that is, low-low-high, high-low- 
low, low-high-low. To cover these cases, we may state the second and 
last part of our rule: A three-consonant group, having two members of 
low audibility, drops the first of these two. Thus a group of the pattern 
low-low-high drops its first member: ap TRANS > atrds, ACCEPTORARIU > 
* ACEPTRAIRO > acetrero. A group of the pattern high-low-low drops its 
second member: cinct0ra > cintura, uNcTURA > untura, PUNCTU > 
punto, sanctu > santo [NctT is the group most frequently found], com- 
PUTARE > contar, AMBITARE > andar, VINDICARE > vengar. A group of 
the pattern low-high-low drops its first member: EXCALDARE > escaldar, 
EXTURBARE > estorbar, MIxTOURA > mestura [x (= Ks) + consonant is 
the group most frequently found], ABSCONDERE > esconder, OBSCURU > 
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oscuro; EXTENDERE > extender, still spelt z but pronounced s. As seen 
from the above examples, our rule is not restricted chronologically, but is 
always at work, and it applies alike to primary and secondary three- 
consonant groups. It reduced nct to nt during the earliest years of our 
era, and today it is reducing words like extender to estender. Sometimes 
R, L, N interchange, but this does not affect the high-low-high pattern, 
which stays essentially the same: SANGUILENTU > sangriento, SANGUINE 
> O.S. sangne > M.S. sangre, GLANDULA > landre, ancora > ancla. In 
a few words, despite a high-low-high pattern, the middle member drops: 
ANXIA > ansia, ASTHMA > asma. In these words the third consonant 
is s or M, whereas it is R or L in groups that stay unchanged. This fact 
may be of some significance; or simplification of articulatory processes 
may account for these reductions. It was stated above that high-low- 
high was the only pattern with two highs that appeared; cONSTARE > 
costar, etc. offer a pattern of high-high-low, but here the n early began 
to fuse with the preceding vowel, hence underwent a separate develop- 
ment. Other three-consonant groups undergo various developments, 
usually reducing to two consonants (simplification of double consonants, 
assimilation of one consonant to another, vocalization of the first or third 
consonant in the group). In these cases the particular development ex- 
plains the reduction of the group, hence falls outside the scope of our rule. 
STEELE Boaes 


University of North Carolina 
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REVIEWS 


La poesia di Espronceda. By Pilade Mazzei. “La Nuova Italia” Edi- 
trice, Firenze, 1935: 255 pages. 

This book, intended chiefly as a valuation of Espronceda for Italian 
readers, is of value as the most extensive criticism ever devoted to this 
author. It contributes little or nothing new on the biographical or his- 
torical side. Not that the author neglects these matters; he states the 
facts already set forth by earlier writers, but has little new of his own to 
offer. He has not benefited by Brereton’s monograph, which doubtless 
appeared too late to be available. The interest and value of Mazzei’s 
study, then, lies wholly in the field of aesthetic criticism. 

Three whole chapters are devoted respectively to the appreciation of 
the juvenile works, the novel Sancho Saldaiia, and the dramatic failure, 
Blanca de Borbén. If it be a sin against proportion to devote so much 
space to works intrinsically worthless, this may be pardoned as evidence 
of a desire for thoroughness, to present the evolution of a poet, to show 
him at his worst as well as his best. Mazzei is a sympathetic eritie who 
holds his enthusiasm well in check. He sees the weak as well as the 
strong in his author’s work. On the one hand he avoids the chauvinism 
of certain Spanish ecrities who exaggerate Espronceda’s genius, on the 
other the prejudice which condemns him as an anarchist in his polities, 
and, as a poet, as a mere musical improvisatore. With all his limitations, 
Esproneceda emerges as the greatest and most significant Spanish lyricist 
of the Romantie era. 

Mazzei, like other recent critics, combats the overemphasis on the 
Byronie influence. This was great, but so was the influence of other 
writers. And always Espronceda remains original. 

Four chapters are devoted to El diablo mundo. An attempt is made 
to trace the philosophic influences: Goethe, Madame de Staél, Quinet, 
and even Blake, which one may well question. But it soon becomes ap- 
parent that Esproneeda had never thought out a reasoned system. The 
philosophy is as chaotic as everything else in this poem, which we know 
was written por entregas. Mazzei is possibly too greatly troubled by the 
mixing of the genres. He thinks the elevated tone of the beginning 
should have been maintained, and is shocked by the bathos of the comic, 
realistic passages, the flight of an eagle turning into that of a hen, as he 
expresses it. Although he everywhere ‘shows himself possessed of a 
wide, cosmopolitan culture, Mazzei does not quite seem to understand the 
importance of “romantic irony.” Espronceda was a caustic satirist of 
considerable power. This was a most important side of his genius. No- 
where does it find such full expression as in El diablo mundo. Faust pro- 
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vided a distinguished model for change of mood and manner. Some of us 
derive more substance from these mordant critiques of society than from 
the loftier flights. 

In the main the reader will agree with Mazzei’s judgments. Many 
are quotable and contribute much to an understanding of the poet. I 
shall give only one: “ Espronceda, no less than others, tends to reduce 
the real to the ideal, that is to fuse and confuse reality with the dream; 
hence he sees in earthly woman, on her first appearance, the incarnation 
of the lady of his dream; and when he perceives that she is too far below 
or at least too different from the other, he does not inveigh against the 
dream, but against reality, betrayer of the idea.” 

Georce T. NorTHuUP 

University of Chicago 


Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, Tomo III, edicién publicada por Rodolfo Schevill y Adolfo 
Bonilla. Madrid, 1935: 518 pags. 


We welcome another volume of Don Quizote edited by Professor 
Schevill and the late Don Adolfo Bonilla which comprises the first 37 
chapters of the Second Part. In his Preface the editor points out that 
the identity of Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, author of the false 
Quixote, remains the chief enigma of the Second Part, in spite of the 
researches of the late Don Emilio Cotarelo who sought to identify 
Avellaneda as Guillén de Castro. Schevill is, I believe, right in saying 
that Cervantes possibly knew the identity of Avellaneda and refrained 
from saying so for fear of controversy. Also, in his judgment, when 
compared with Cervantes’ Don Quixote, there is monotony, vulgarity 
and other defects noted by critics in the work of Avellaneda, but when 
standing alone, this book has many admirable points. 

With respect to the text, the editor is intelligently conservative. 
When changes are made in the original, the text of the first edition of 
the Second Part is given in the notes, and the phrases altered are in 
accord with both the language of the period and also with the forms of 
expression and style of Cervantes. For example, in Chap. III Sefior 
Rodriguez Marin accepted the text of the original edition, “‘y satifaré a 
vuesa merced,” and calls attention in a note to Sancho’s faulty pro- 
nunciation as presonajes and presonas. Schevill quite properly replaces 
the missing letter, points out that Sancho had used the word satisfaré 
elsewhere and that the only words mispronounced by him were those 
unsuited to a peasant’s speech (p. 71, 1. 18). For the same reason he 
corrects the form of the original ‘‘Qué traes, Sancho amigo,” to trae[i]s 
because Teresa Panza uses quereis, veis, sabeis, etc., and it is more logical 
to expect her to use traeis (80-18) 

One more interesting example. Near the end of Chap. XXX, in the 
original edition the Duke said: “y porque no se nos vaya el tiempo en 
ellas, venga el gran Cauallero de la triste figura. De ios leones ha de 
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dezir vuestra Alteza, dixo Sancho, que ya no hay triste figura. El 
figuro sea el de los leones.”” Many conjectures have been made with 
regard to emendations of a difficult text. In my opinion, Schevill has 
found the right answer by reading: ‘“‘y porque no nos vaya el tiempo en 
ellas, venga el gran Cauallero de la Triste Figura. De los Leones ha de 
dezir vuestra alteza, dixo Sancho; que ya no ay Triste Figura ni Figuro. 
Sea el de los Leones, prosiguié el duque, etc.,” which makes good sense 
and which furthermore is in harmony with Cervantes’ habits of expression 
such as “cuentas ni cuentos, insulas ni insulos,” etc. 

Schevill’s historical and literary notes are full, and to the point. 
See, for example, his list of books regarding the influence of Cervantes 
abroad (20-29); El principio de la casa Otomana (95-15); the cave of 
Montesinos (281-3); ser un Fucar (300-20); un famoso titerero (318-18) 
and Ptolomeo el mayor cosmégrafo (362-2). In his syntactical notes he 
has been more precise and fuller than previous editors of Don Quizote 
by referring not only to Spanish and Spanish-American grammarians 
such as Cejador, Bello, Cuervo and Hanssen but also to other foreign 
grammarians in Spanish such as Weigert and Haynes. 

In this book Professor Schevill has cleared up many obscure points 
or has presented additional material to clarify the text. See, for example, 
among many others, his notes on the Latin proverb Quando caput dolet 
(54-21); haze correr la hacanea como una zebra (138-30) which Schevill 
takes as a reminiscence of ‘‘fuyendo va el rey Marsin, caballero en una 
zebra,”’ from the ballad of king Marsin; sacudir el suelo con las bexigas, 
an incident that recalls Lope de Rueda’s Colloquio de Socrato y Camila 
(147-10); El poeta nace (206-11); his very interesting ella es vna chapada 
moga y que puede passar por los bancos de Flandes (265-5); tal empresa 
para mi estaba guardada, a verse taken from Pérez de Hita’s Guerras 
civiles de Granada (281-27); and las siete partidas del mundo (301-5) 
which Schevill finds first in the General Estoria and in later works. 

The appearance of the fourth volume of his edition of Don Quizote 
has been delayed owing to the tragic civil war in Spain. In 1914 was 
printed the first volume of La Galatea which initiated the well known 
Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra and from that time on 
sixteen more volumes have appeared. With the completion of the 
edition of Don Quijote we are promised ‘una breve memoria acerca de 
la vida del gran escritor,” as Professor Schevill so modestly writes in 
the Preface to the third volume. He may well be satisfied to have given 
to us the best edition of Don Quizote, both from the standpoint of its 
text and commentary. 


J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Nature in the Works of Fray Luis de Granada. By Sister Mary Bernarda 
Brentano, O.8.B.M.A. The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1935: xx + 160 pages. 

In the Preface to her study, Sister Mary Bernarda Brentano states 
that her discussion is based on Fray Luis de Granada’s four major Spanish 
works: Libro de oracién y meditacién, Guia de pecadores, Memorial de la 
vida cristiana with its Adiciones, and Introduccién del stmbolo de la fe. 
She considers his Latin works (evidently his Portuguese works also) to 
fall outside the field of Spanish literature, and she feels that none of his 
minor works in Spanish is of outstanding significance, several being 
merely translations. She is undoubtedly correct in her conclusion that 
nature allusions in these works show no significant tendencies not found 
in the works listed. And even here, it is in the first part of the Intro- 
duccién del stmbolo de la fe that she finds the Dominican’s specific dis- 
cussions of nature. In the remaining chapters of this work and in the 
other major works, however, she finds many incidental allusions. 

In her Introduction, the author traces briefly the development of the 
attitude toward nature in Spanish literature from Bereeo to the great 
mystic writers, giving special attention to Luis de Leén. There follows 
a short sketch of the life and background of Luis de Granada. 

In Chapter I (Inorganic Nature) the author summarizes, with nu- 
merous references to Luis de Granada’s works, his treatment of the heav- 
enly bodies, light and darkness, day and night, the seasons, the earth, 
mountains, rocks, precious stones, minerals, water, the sea, navigation, 
air, winds, rain, fire, ete. At the close of the chapter, she tabulates the 
number of references to the different phases of inorganic nature. 

In Chapter II (Organic Nature), the author follows the plan of Chap- 
ter I in her study of Granada’s treatment of plants, trees, fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, grain, fields and crops, animals, reptiles, birds, insects, fish, 
ete. In a similar manner also, she concludes the chapter with an estimate 
of the number of allusions. 

The final summary and conclusions include some general statements 
about Luis de Granada’s personal beliefs in regard to the physical uni- 
verse, the forms of nature for which he shows a special fondness, and 
comparative figures to prove such preferences. 

Sister Mary Bernarda Brentano’s study shows painstaking effort and 
scholarly method. The large number of exact references to the works of 
Fray Luis, the extensive Index, and the selected Bibliography will un- 
doubtedly be useful for further research on this or some related subject. 
However, some questions may be raised in regard to certain aspects of the 
work. 

Why is Luis de Granada’s attitude toward nature not contrasted with 
that of Luis de Leén and the other mystics? Does the author mean to 
say that Luis de Granada’s treatment of nature is the same as that of 
Luis de Le6én? Does he look only with the poet’s eye on nature, as the 
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Salamanean does, or is it rather with the eye of the preacher or teacher 
who sees in nature a source of similes and metaphors? Without some 
comparative discussion, the natural inference to be drawn from the In- 
troduction is that Luis de Granada’s attitude toward nature is merely 
characteristic of the mystic writers. 

Is it not natural to expect the author to make a clearer distinction 
between Granada’s own concept of nature and that taken bodily from 
pagan writers? Do the passages quoted from Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, 
and others deal only with the scientific side of nature or did Luis de 
Granada receive inspiration for his love of nature from pagan as well 
as from religious sources? We agree with the author that it is not nec- 
essary to trace the sources, but some more general conclusions in regard 
to the originality of the Dominican’s descriptions and figures of speech 
as wel! as to the intensity of his own personal attitude would have been 
valuable and much more significant than a mere tabulation of the num- 
ber of times reference is made to animate and to inanimate nature, to 
animals, birds, fire, water, ete. 

That the reader should have a sense of incompleteness is perhaps in- 
evitable because of the undeniable fact that the scope of such a work as 
that of Sister Mary Bernarda Brentano has to be limited. She has as- 
sembled material and statistics from which she or other scholars may well 
develop interesting studies. 

Resecca Switzer 

Texas State College for Women 


Vida de Lope de Vega, por Joaquin de Entrambasaguas y Pefia. (Colec- 
cién pro Ecclesia et Patria.) Editorial Labor, 8S. A. Barcelona, 1936: 
271 paginas + 16 ldminas. 

Una verdadera biograffa, sin la tacha que tienen para mf casi todas 
las biografias de nuestros ingenios cldsicos: falta de sentido de proporcién 
entre su vida y cardcter de un lado y, de otro, su produccién literaria. 
En vez de ocupar puesto dominante el hombre, suele ocuparlo el escritor; 
en vez de atender a los hechos de su vida, a los rasgos de su cardcter, 
a la interpretacién del elemento {ntimo y personal, se atiende a la pre- 
sentacién y andlisis de su obra artistica. En tal o cual pagina se hard 
resaltar algo del cardcter, pero pronto torna al olvido el hombre, desva- 
necido lo personal, y reanudada la historia bibliogrdfica y critica. En 
las Gltimas pdginas de tales biograffas se nos cémo era el hombre. 
Son las conclusiones del biégrafo. Forzoso era que nos revelase aqui el 
cardcter, porque en realidad el lector no lo ha visto por si mismo. En 
la masa de datos exteriores, por falta de adecuado relieve e interpretacién, 
qued6 ahogada la silueta espiritual del personaje, su alma. 

El sefior Entrambasaguas ha acertado en esta Vida de Lope de Vega. 
Es eso, una vida y un hombre. Desde la primera p4gina, que relaciona 
el sentido nacional de Espafia y el sentido espafiol de Lope, hasta la 
iltima hoja de su vida, estamos en contacto directo e intimo con el 
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hombre, metidos, no en la historia de los dramas que escribié, sino en el 
mayor y mas espléndido de sus dramas: el drama de su vida. Seguimos 
el curso de su existencia, sus viajes y sus pasiones, los hechos y los 
impulsos, aquellas alternativas tan nobles o tan vergonzosas, aquella su 
lucha interior, tan trdégica en quien no conocié jamds sino los extremos 
de la pasién, y prendido en todo el calor, el aliento mismo del hombre: 
vivimos las horas de Lope. 

Y esto, sin nada de imaginar cuadros de la vida de Lope sobre una 
base genérica de las costumbres contempordneas, como se hizo con Ruiz 
de Alarcén y otros ingenios cl4sicos. En la biografia escrita por Entram- 
basaguas no entran las conjeturas ni las adivinaciones, aunque si mucha 
intuicién critica y muy fina sensibilidad. Pocos libros de su género 
conocemos en que el aparato exterior, bibliografia, cita de documentos y 
referencias eruditas, sea tan somero. Ni tampoco libro cuyos funda- 
mentos, datos e interpretacién sean de mayor rigor cientifico. Conocedor 
intimo de cuanto se ha averiguado sobre la vida de Lope, nos la presenta 
como fruto madurado y cierto. La elaboracién se ha hecho a lo largo 
de muchos afios de lecturas e investigaciones, pero aqui no se hace su 
despliegue. El lector no ve el proceso largo y paciente: ve sélo el fruto 
sazonado. 

Pocos investigadores han contribufdo tanto como Entrambasaguas, 
en estos tltimos afios, al conocimiento de la vida de Lope. No pocas 
lagunas han sido suplidas por su docta investigacién personal. Debé- 
mosle, entre otras aportaciones, la identificacién del personaje Marfisa, 
en La Dorotea, con una mujer de carne y hueso, Maria de Aragén, cuyos 
amores con el poeta ha puntualizado, d4ndonos a conocer su fruto, otro 
fruto de quien tan fértil fué en las letras y en la vida, su hija Manuela. 
En la madeja de amores del poeta y de sus patronos, nos revela asimismo 
otros desconocidos, como los del duque de Alba con aquella dama toledana 
enmascarada poéticamente bajo el nombre de Narcisa. Descubre y 
analiza sucesos relacionados con Lope, como el de la desdichada muerte 
de don Diego de Toledo, hermanastro del duque de Alba; averigua 
pormenores sobre los tiltimos afios pasados por Lope en Alba de Tormes; 
y con nuevos documentos literarios adelanta en fecha los origenes de las 
querellas entre Géngora y Lope. 

Junto a sus hallazgos personales, la aclaracién nueva y exacta de 
datos ya conocidos, pero mal entendidos, con la cual pone orden, con- 
sonancia y claridad en la trastornada cronologia de Lope, particularmente 
en los primeros afios de su vida. 

Libro, pues, en verdad nuevo, breve y sustancioso, con sobria emocién, 
con rigor cientifico, en que vemos al fin la clara silueta del Lope {ntimo, 
con afectos y calor humanos. 

M. Romera-NAvVARRO 

University of Pennsylvania 
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A Prosecrep EpITion OF THE ARGENSOLAS 


The late Foulché-Delbosc, in a letter to me dated January 13, 1928, 
made the following statement concerning his projected edition of the 
poems of the Argensolas: “Si ma santé me le permet, je pense que mon 
édition de leurs poésies pourra paraitre dans le courant de |’année 
prochaine.”” On May 22, 1929, he wrote again: ‘‘ Malheureusement, 
mon édition des poésies des Argensolas aura quelque retard et ne paraitra 
certainement pas cette année. Ma santé ne m’a permis de travailler 
aussi longuement qu’il aurait fallu.”” The purpose of the present note 
is to announce that I have undertaken to bring out this edition. The 
University of Pennsylvania Library has purchased the three seventeenth 
century manuscripts that were to have served as the basis for it, and 
Madame Foulché-Delbose has most generously turned over to me a 
small carton of miscellaneous notes left by her husband, along with cut 
copies of the two editions of the Rimas made in Zaragoza in 1634. In 
the words of Madame Foulché-Delbosc: ‘‘ Unless I am mistaken about 
the amount of work accomplished, it would seem that the lion’s share 
would have to be done by yourself . . .” (letter dated March 31, 1936). 
Such, indeed, is the case. The project remained, in all essential respects, 
where the great Hispanist left it when he published in 1920 his article 
‘Pour une édition des Argensolas” (Rev. Hisp. XLVIII, 317-496). 


O. H. G. 


An Introduction to Spanish Literature. By George Tyler Northup. 

Second Edition. University of Chicago Press, 1936: x -+ 479 pages. 

In its new edition this useful manual is essentially the same book. 
The original 473 pages have been expanded to 479, two of the additional 
pages being given to a consideration of “Writers of the Moment”: 
Ortega y Gasset, Gémez de la Serna, Gerardo Diego, Basterra, Garcia 
Lorea, Salinas. Few plates have been changed, most of the additions 
appearing in the bibliographies at the end of the various chapters, with 
occasionally a corresponding change in the text. The final revision was 
made after the death of Valle-Inclin (Jan. 6, 1936) and before the Feb- 
ruary elections. 

The revision seems inadequate. One welcomes two sentences added 
on the subject of epic origins (p. 30; but without reference to Entwistle’s 
study in Rev. Hisp., LXXXI, 1" Partie, 352-77); the amplified treat- 
ment given the Gran Conquista de Ultramar; and the corrected interpre- 
tation of Juan de la Cueva’s phrase “ La ingeniosa fibula de Espaiia.” 
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On the other hand, Ramén Pérez de Ayala fares no better than in the 
first edition, his reputation as a novelist resting on A. M. D. G., La pata 
de la raposa, and Troteras y danzaderas. There is no mention of the 
most recent Baroja, no indication that the series of Memorias de un hom- 
bre de accién is now closed. Ete. 

The new items in the bibliographies are chosen arbitrarily. Chapter 
III is typical. We find listed the Marden editions of Berceo but not the 
Willis Alexandre; Miss Sturdevant’s study on the Misterio de los Reyes 
Magos but not Miss Whyte’s thesis on The Dance of Death in Spain and 
Catalonia. 

Finally, there is still an excessive number of careless errors. Tirso 
de Molina’s date of birth is still given as 1571(%); Géngora’s Andeme yo 
caliente is twice given as Ande yo caliente (301, 454); on p. 292 we read 
Don Ruiz de Alarcén; the author of El murciélago alevoso is still Tadeo 
Gonzélez (even in the Index), and “Juan Ramén” is still Ramdén 
Jiménez (Ramén Jinénez on p. 446). Larra’s name appears on p. 342 
as Don Maria José de Larra, and Contarelo’s collection of Articulos no 
coleccionados is referred to as Post-Larra rather than Post-Figaro. Fari- 
nelli’s Italia e Spagna should not be listed among the “ Most essential 
Bibliographies of Spanish Literature” (p. 448), but should appear on 
p. 134 among the works “ On Spanish-Italian relations.” Other examples 
passim. 

O. H. G. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies. A Guide to the Material published 
in 1935 on Anthropology, Archaeology, Economics, Geography, History, 
Law, and Literature. By a number of scholars. Edited by Lewis 
Hanke, Ph.D. Harvard University Press, 1936: xv +- 250 pages. 
This Handbook is the outgrowth of a conference of scholars interested 

in Latin American studies held in New York City on April 27, 1935, 
through the generosity of the Social Science Research Council. At this 
conference it was voted that similar meetings be encouraged on both a 
national and a regional basis and that an annual selected and critical 
bibliography of Latin American research should be published. Other 
publications will include bibliographical review articles on significant 
topics and also special articles on manuscript collections or on other mat- 
ters pertinent to the disciplines represented. 

The present Handbook contains three sections on the literature of 
Latin America, each consisting of a General Statement followed by a 
selected and critical bibliography for the year 1935. The Colonial period 
of Spanish American literature is covered by I. A. Leonard; the National 
period, by S. E. Leavitt; Brazilian literature, by Samuel Putnam. 

There are various appendices called Notes. One of these describes 
the Boggs bibliography at the University of North Carolina. Though 
housed by the Library of the University, it is the personal achievement 
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of Professor R. 8. Boggs. It amounts at present to some 100,000 cards 
and incorporates under simple classifications all the entries of the R. F. E., 
of the short-lived Revista de estudios hispdnicos, of the Revista hispdnica 
moderna, the annual bibliographical supplements of the Zeitschrift f. rom. 
Philologie (1875-1914), and special bibliographies such as that of Ford 
and Lansing on Cervantes. Professor Boggs invites all interested per- 
sons to make use of the bibliography and even offers to answer inquiries 
by mail or to engage competent graduate students to do more extensive 


Following the Notes there is an Index of names. 


O. H. G. 


A Glossary of technical library and allied Terms in Spanish and English. 
By David Rubio, 0.8.A., and Mary Carmel Sullivan, M.A. (Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association, Series I, Vol. 1.) 
Memeoform Press, Washington, D. C., 1936: viii + 153 pages. 

This publication is the first part of a glossary envisaged several years 
ago by the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association. 
The second part will be a glossary of Portuguese terms used in library 
and bibliographical work. The compilers are respectively Consultant and 
Assistant Consultant in Hispanic Literature in the Library of Congress. 

Such a tool has heretofore been lacking and will be found most useful 
by workers in the field of Hispanic bibliography. 

O. H. G. 


Tentative Bibliography of Spanish-German Literary and Cultural 
Relations. By Herbert O. Lyte. Burgess Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1936: xi + 98 pages. 

This work lists magazine articles, monographs and books written by 
Germans on every phase of Spanish culture; articles, monographs and 
books on Spanish-German influence, in any language, by non-German 
authors; Spanish works translated into German; and Spanish works in 
Spanish edited by Germans or published in Germany. It represents a 
preliminary stage of a complete survey of Spanish literary and cultural 
influence on Germany and Hispanic research in Germany. The author 
states in the Preface that he intends to complete the present list, as such, 
at a later time. 

Though any addition to our bibliographical tools is to be welcomed, 
it is possible that the publication of the present work was premature. 
The list of sources consulted gives but sixteen titles and omits any 
mention of the Kritischer J ahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen 
Philologie (although this publication appears in the list of abbreviations), 
of the Bibliographie hispanique (New York, 1905-1917), of the Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly bibliographies, or of the yearly surveys of The Year’s 
Work in Modern Language Studies, published by The Modern Humanities 


searching. 
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Research Association. The Grismer-Lepine-Olmsted Bibliography of 
Articles on Spanish Literature was utilized, but Professor Grismer’s later 
Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures of Spain and Spanish 
America (1935) was not. The latter would have furnished, e.g., four 
additional items under Gracidén. The bibliography of Pfandl’s Historia 
de la literatura nacional espafiola en la edad de oro (Barcelona, 1933) 
would have provided additional material, e.g., six items under Cervantes. 
There is no index.! be a 


Poesias Completas de Luis Carrillo de Sotomayor. Edicién, prélogo y 
notas de Damaso Alonso. Primavera y Flor, Madrid, 1936: 180 pages. 
This carefully annotated edition makes more easily available the poetry 

of Luis Carrillo de Sotomayor, whose fame rests primarily upon the fact 

that he was the author of Fdbula de Acis y Galatea and of Libro de la 

Erudicién poética. 

A posthumous edition of his works was published in Madrid, 1611, 
but the text proved so faulty that the family of the poet arranged for a 
second edition which appeared in 1613. It is the latter that forms the 
basis for the edition under review. The editor’s changes in the text are 
indicated in Nota Editorial and consist of typographical corrections; 
changes in the titles of certain sonnets that are obviously wrong; and the 
rearrangement of canciones which Sefior Alonso feels had been pub- 
lished heretofore without proper regard to sequence and to unity. In 
Egloga Primera he seems to have successfully reconstructed the missing 
songs of Fabio and Delio by interpolating there the poems which in the 
older editions appear as Canciones II, III, IV, and V. 

Concerning Carrillo’s style and its relationship with the poetry of 
Géngora, Sefior Alonso finds that “ Carrillo esté en la linea del cultismo, 
que es todo el desarrollo de la lirica espafiola desde el Renacimiento hasta 
el periodo barroco. De esa linea son jalones sucesivos Garcilaso, Herrera, 
los poetas antequerano-granadinos, y con ellos el cordobés Géngora, y, 
en fin, Carrillo.” Géngora shows himself to be a culto poet in his first 
poem written in 1580, and all of the characteristics of his so-called later 
method are only intensifications of his earlier method and can be traced 
throughout his poetic career. His later poems, therefore, were not in- 
fluenced by Carrillo, and his Polifemo, since it is dedicated to the same 
Conde de Niebla to whom Carrillo had dedicated his poem on the same 
Ovidian subj annot be considered as plagiarism, but as a desire to 
rival and, if e, to excel. Carrillo’s poetry oscillates between poems 
that are mo ple in style and those of greatest complexity. “... 
presenta con te frecuencia pasajes oscuros, mucho més oseuros que 
los del otro gran Don Luis.” Because of these difficulties, the editor has 
included in this volume “ muy cefiidas notas” wherever he thought neces- 
sary. 


Eunice Joiner GATES 
1 Charles Philip Wagner is not a German (p. 22). 
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Paradoz, Rey. Pio Baroja. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Claude E. Anibal. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1937: lvii + 278 pages. 

The practice—so generally in vogue in the United States as to 
constitute the traditionally American method—of presenting foreign 
language texts with introduction, vocabulary and notes, has been 
productive in too many instances only of empty or pretentious hack 
work. All too few are those editions which contain real contributions of 
synthesis and analysis, of interpretation or of detail. To the honored 
company of Northup’s Estudiante de Salamanca, Morley’s Mariucha and 
Bassett’s Pedro Sdnchez—to mention several of this select few among 
editions of modern Spanish texts—may now be added Professor Anibal’s 
edition of Paradoz, rey. 

A product of careful study and research, this edition is the embodi- 
ment of scholarly thoroughness and conscientiousness. The Notes, 
complete to the point of profusion, do much more than elucidate (some- 
times in terms unfamiliar to the syntactician) every difficulty of gram- 
matical construction and idiom; no pains are spared to clear up every 
fleeting or disguised allusion to contemporary places, people and events, 
no matter how ephemeral; the utmost care is exercised to bring out the 
thought content, the irony and the structure of the book; significant 
passages are commented on, not only in their relation to Paradoz, rey 
and its companion volume, but also to the rest of Baroja’s work, thus 
forming a miniature Ideario de Baroja. The biographical and critical 
Introduction likewise shows a thorough acquaintance with Baroja’s 
entire production and also with the copious critical literature on the 
subject, which has been sifted with care and discrimination. The result 
is a sound and happy synthesis of authoritative opinion and of personal 
judgment, especially in the analysis of the trilogy La vida fantdstica. 
An outstanding feature is the splendid bibliography of editions and 
studies, easily the most complete yet published. The only important 
omission noted is Ortega y Gasset’s Ideas sobre la novela (motivated by 
an article of Baroja’s in El Sol apropos of his own Las figuras de cera, 
and published—in book form—together with La deshumanizacién del 
arte), to which the prologue of La nave de los locos is Baroja’s reply. 
It might be remarked, in passing, that many of Baroja’s newspaper 
articles, especially of the earlier period, remain uncollected. 

F. C. T. 


Dr. Ludwig Pfandl, the well-known German scholar of Munich, has 
completed a new biography and criticism of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
and it is now ready for press. 


